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1/  I  mUfht  nice  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  he  to  Ml  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolved  to  ventwe  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  te'tinj  uubia.ised  triUh,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor,  to  take  quarter.  ^  he  tells  the  ^imes 
of  great  mm,  theg  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  s’ander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  tides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— Os;  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  QUEEN’S  SPEECH. 

On  Monday  last  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  the  name  of 
the  Queen  and  at  the  dictation  of  the  Premier,  released 
her  Majesty’s  “  Lords  and  Gentlemen  ”  from  their  ‘^un¬ 
wearied  laboni’s  for  the  public  good,”  and  at  the  same 
time  “  observed  with  concern  that  they  had  not  been 
able  to  bring  to  a  definitive  issue  the  treatment  of  some 
of  the  sabjects  which  were  recommended  to  them  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Session.” 
The  reproof  was  well  merited,  though  probably  the 
larger  share  was  due  not  to  the  Parliament  to  which,  but 
to  the  Cabinet  by  which,  it  was  administered.  Mr 
Gladstone  ought  to  have  guarded  against  the  obstruc¬ 
tive  policy  that  ran  riot  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
that  maintained  its  usual  supremacy  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  If  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  prevent  either  or 
to  seriously  lessen  their  ill-effects,  he  ought,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  made  it  clear  to  all  the  world  that  he  was 
neither  in  complicity  with  them  nor  overawed  by 
them,  and  he  might  by  proper  management  have  so 
directed  the  progress  of  public  business  that  the  blame 
of  all  the  unavoidable  failures  would  have  fallen  on 
those  who  actually  caused  it.  That,  indeed,  he  has 
really  done  to  a  great  extent.  He  and  his  colleagues 
are  responsible  for  most  of  the  failures  of  the  session, 
and  the  pnblic  knows  it.  The  Government  had  good 
reason,  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  at  any  rate,  in 
refusing  to  dissolve  Parliament  this  autumn.  Whether 
the  result  of  a  general  election  would  have  been  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Tory  party  is  doubtful ;  but  it  would  certainly 
have  been  very  unfavourable  to  the  nondescript  party, 
half  Whig,  half  pseudo- Radical,  which,  itself  in  a  dis¬ 
contented  way,  owns  Mr  Gladstone  for  a  leader.  The 
slender  hope  of  the  Cabinet  for  continuance  in  power 
depends  on  the  subservience  of  those  followers  who, 
elected  to  obey  him,  are  still  faithful  to  their  pledges ; 
and  on  the  possibility  of  discovering,  during  the  recess, 
some  line  of  policy  sufficiently  attractive  to  obtain  a 
MOW  of  strength  by  the  temporary  adhesion  of  either 
Radicals  or  Tories.  Neither  Mr  Gladstone’s  vehemence, 
Lowe’s  irony,  nor  Mr  Cardwell’s  speciousness, 
nor  Mr  Bruce’s  skill  in  making  and  breaking  promises, 
have  been  very  successful  this  session;  but  the  fates 
may  be  kinder  next  year,  and  then,  under  Mr  Gladstone’s 
^idance,  some  of  the  sorely-needed  measures  of  legisla- 
boa  that  have  now  fallen  through  may  be  brought  “  to  a 
definitive  issue.”  6  ^  o 

Although  the  Queen’s  Speech  announces  that  “several 
important  laws  have  been  added  to  the  Statute  Book,” 
and  enumerates  seven,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  more 
an  one  or  two  have  brought  the  subjects  with  which 
ey  am  concerned  to  the  boasted  definitive  issue.  The 
rmy  Itogulation  Bill,  first  named,  is  now  nothing  at  all 
sanctioning  the  outlay  of  ten  or  twelve 
I  ions  of  money.  That  may  be  quite  proper,  but  it  is 
®  y  a  small  and  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  what  was 
justification  there  may  be  for  the 
all  abolishing  Purchase,  it  has  overridden 

m  the  important  part  of  the  Army  Bill,  and  turned  it 
a  mere  pendant  to  the  Appropriation  Act.  If  it  is 


not  followed  by  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  Army 
Reform,  towards  which  the  Abolition  of  Purchase  was 
only  sanctioned  as  an  initial  step,  the  pride  of  the 
Government  in  its  bold  stroke  of  policy  will  be  wholly 
misplaced,  and  will  earn  no  sympathy  from  the  country. 
Next  to  the  Army  Bill  the  Queen’s  Speech  places  the 
Westmeath  Coercion  Bill.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
“  the  extraordinary  power  conferred  on  the  Viceroy  of 
j  Ireland  for  the  repression  of  agrarian  outrage  in  West¬ 
meath  has  thus  far  answered  its  purpose,”  especially  as 
that  is  information  that  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
derive  from  any  other  source  than  a  Queen’s  Message,  or 
one  of  Lord  Hartington’s  speeches.  But  many  consider, 
and  we  believe  everybody  will  soon  find,  that  the 
only  purpose  really  answered  by  such  legislation  as 
this  is  the  strengthening  of  Irish  disaffection,  and 
that  its  only  “  definitive  issue  ”  will  bo  the  success¬ 
ful  solidification  of  the  Horae  Rule  movement.  That 
may  not  be  a  bad  thing  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  as  yet  won  the  intentional  support  of  Mr  Glad¬ 
stone  and  his  colleagues.  Of  the  other  triumphs  of 
legislation  enumerated  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  little  need 
be  said.  The  abolition  of  University  Tests  in  England 
is  certainly  a  subject  for  congratulation,  though  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  the  matter  was  not  very 
valiant,  and  the  praise  is  due  not  to  it,  but  to  the 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  is  a  good  thing  in  its  way.  The 
Trade-Union  Acts  are  more  important,  and  excellent  as 
far  as  they  go,  though,  perhaps,  they  hardly  bring 
“  long-continued  and  serious  difficulties  to  a  conclusion.” 
The  Local  Government  Board  Act  and  the  Act  relating 
to  the  Judicial  Committee  are  only  makeshifts,  the  one 
very  good,  the  other  but  indifferent,  and  both  of  them 
very  incomplete.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  considering  the  present  state  of  progress,  the  truest 
sentence  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  is  the  one  which  declares 
that  “  there  is  every  likelihood  that,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  great  and  varied  interests  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  and  of  the  Empire  at  large,  together  with  the 
extending  demands  of  modern  society,  may  prevent  any 
lightening  of  the  honourable  but  arduous  burdens  of 
legislation.” 

Those  portions  of  the  Royal  Message,  however,  which 
refer  to  our  foreign  relations  are  somewhat  more  satis¬ 
factory.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet 
that  it  kept  out  of  the  war  between  France  and  Germany, 
and  thus  saved  us  from  the  miseries  which  probably 
either  a  pure  Whig  or  a  Tory  Cabinet  would  have 
brought  about.  It  is  well  to  find  even  such  guarded 
and  ambiguous  sentences  put  into  the  Queen’s  mouth  as 
that  in  which  she  is  mside  to  say,  “  Whatever  part  I 
may  take  in  those  international  questions  which  from 
time  to  time  may  arise,  will  continue  to  be  taken  with  no 
other  view  than  the  maintenance  of  general  concord  and 
public  right.”  Let  us  hope  that  we  have  heard  the  last 
of  such  things  as  the  balance  of  power  and  armed 
neutrality  as  actuating  English  statesmanship.  Better 
statesmanship  appears  in  the  Washington  Treaty,  w’hich 
will  long  stand  out  as  one  of  the  worthiest  exploits  of 
Mr  Gladstone’s  Administration.  It  is  an  admirable 
measure  in  itself ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been 
carried  through  has  been  honourable  to  all  the  parties  con- 
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cerned  in  it,  while  even  its  intrinsic  value  is  likely  to  be 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  its  worth  as  an  example 
of  international  arbitration.  Whether  the  earlier  treaty 
negotiated  in  London,  which  amended  the  Treaty  of 
1856  concerning  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Bosphorus,  is  likely  “to  assist  in  securing  the 
tranquillity  and  welfare  of  the  East  ”  may  be  questioned; 
but  if  it  fails  the  failure  is  no  fault  of  the  Government, 
just  as  it  is  no  way  to  blame  because  M.  Thiers  insists 
upon  altering  the  Commercial  Treaty  of  1860.  Mr 
Gladstone’s  name  is  honourably  associated  with  Mr 
Cobden’s  as  part-author  of  that  wise  arrangement ;  and 
we  may  rely  on  his  doing  all  that  can  be  done  during 
the  recess  to  render  any  mischiefs  contemplated  by  the 
French  authorities  as  little  harmful  as  possible. 


M.  GAMBETTA’S  REVOLUTION. 

At  last  M.  Gambetta  has  taken  clear  ground  of  his 
own,  and  ground  worthy  of  him,  in  the  French  Assembly. 
As  we  have  more  than  once  taken  occasion  lately  to 
urge,  the  assumption  by  the  present  Assembly  of  power 
to  establish  a  constitution  for  France,  to  confer  functions 
of  any  permanence  upon  M.  Thiers,  or  to  arrange  any 
other  matters  than  the  peace-making  with  Germany,  and 
such  collateral  details  as  were  absolutely  necessary 
thereto,  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  terms  upon 
which  it  was  elected,  and  threatens  to  bring  upon  the 
nation  mischiefs  at  any  rate  as  great  as  those  from 
which  it  suffered  under  the  Empire.  Bad  as  is  an 
autocracy,  an  irresponsible  oligarchy  is  worse  in  theory, 
and  is  pretty  certain  to  bo  very  much  worse  in  practice, 
and  there  has  been  nothing  in  the  action  of  the  present 
National  Assembly,  since  it  completed  its  legitimate 
business  by  ratifying  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Prince 
Bismarck,  to  justify  the  hope  that  it  would  be  any  better 
than  other  oligarchies.  The  frivolity  and  fickleness 
it  has  exhibited  on  nearly  every  question  that  has  been 
brought  before  it,  its  paltry  opposition  to  M.  Thiers  on 
some  points,  and  its  abject  servility  on  others,  the  par¬ 
tisanships  that  have  divided  and  crippled  its  action,  all 
show  its  unfitness  to  be  trusted  with  lasting  authority, 
or  with  powers  likely  to  be  of  much  permanent  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  give  reason  to  suppose 
that,  should  its  unconstitutional  claims  be  tolerated  by 
the  French  people,  it  would  soon  become  the  mere  tool 
of  a  faction  or  an  individual,  and  lead  up  to  a  tyranny 
which  might  be  ruinous  to  the  country.  But  now  M. 
Gambetta  has  spoken  out.  He  has  brought  forward  a  Bill 
which  declares,  in  its  preamble,  that,  “  beyond  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  question  of  peace  or  war,  and  the  consequences 
connected  therewith,  the  National  Assembly,  considering 
its  origin  and  composition,  can  neither  resolve  nor  esta¬ 
blish  anything  ;  that  the  different  parties  and  opinions  are 
represented  by  such  numerical  forces,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  obtain  a  lasting  and  effective  Governmental  majority ; 
and  that,  in  such  a  condition  of  affairs,  the  Assembly  is 
likely  to  increase  and  perpetuate  a  general  uneasiness  in 
the  countiy,  and  to  waste  its  time  in  vehement  and 
fruitless  discussions.’*  The  later  clauses  are  quite  true, 
but  redundant,  the  first  giving  ample  reasons  for  the 
step  which  M.  Gambetta  recommends.  But,  at  any  rate, 
they  are  harmless,  and  may  convince  some  Frenchmen  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Bill  itself,  which,  in  three  short  clauses, 
proposes  to  enact  that  the  Assembly  shall  be  dissolved  at 
an  early  date,  to  be  subsequently  fixed;  that,  at  the 
same  time,  the  day  shall  be  appointed  for  the  election  of 
a  new  Constituent  Assembly;  and  that,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  until  the  meeting  of  the  new  Assembly,  M.  Thiers 
shall  continue  to  exercise  the  functions  he  at  present 
possesses  as  Chief  of  the  Executive. 

That  proposal,  not  made  a  day  too  soon,  bids  fair  to 
bo  adopted  now  that  it  has  once  been  made.  Already 
M.  Louis  Blanc  has  given  notice  of  a  Bill  for  dissolving 
the  Assembly  on  the  15th  of  December,  and  for  con¬ 
voking  its  successor  on  the  15th  of  January.  And  already 
some  of  the  Paris  papers  are  beginning  to  clamour 
for  dissolution  at  a  yet  earlier  date.  M.  Gambetta’s 
self-denying  ordinance  having  been  brought  forward, 


we  can  hardly  believe  that  the  Assembly  will  dare  to 
reject  it.  Iklany  of  the  deputies  will  honestly  agree  to  it ; 
those  who  most  disapprove  of  it  will  probably  be  among 
the  loudest  speakers  in  its  favour,  hoping  thus  to  im¬ 
prove  their  own  chances  of  re-election.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  people,  all  of  them  at  least  who  care 
anything  about  politics,  will  insist  on  the  carrying  out 
of  a  scheme  so  manifestly  reasonable,  and  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country. 

Not  the  least  of  the  benefits  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
adoption  of  M.  Gambetta’s  proposal  is  that  it  will  bring 
M.  Gambetta  himself  into  prominence  as  a  leading, 
perhaps  as  the  leading,  statesman  of  France.  We  have 
not  unbounded  confidence  in  M.  Gambetta.  His  motives 
may  be  pure  as  crystal ;  but  his  means,  during  the  time 
before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Empire  when  he  was  in  a 
position  of  influence,  were  not  quite  straightforward  ;  and 
he  appears  to  lack  the  evenness  of  temper  and  the  stability 
of  purpose  that  ought  to  be  possessed  by  a  national 
leader.  But  his  faults  are  the  common  faults  of  French¬ 
men,  and  they  are  certainly  no  worse  in  him  than  they 
are  and  have  been  in  predecessors  and  contemporaries^ 
It  would  be  well  for  France  if  M.  Thiers  were  half  as 
honest  or  half  as  temperate.  By  sheer  force  of  his  great 
abilities,  M.  Ghimbetta  rose  suddenly  to  eminence  as  an 
opponent  of  the  Empire  in  its  later  days.  Accident 
made  him  a  prominent  member  of  the  self-appointed 
Provisional  Government  of  last  September,  though  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  by  accident  that  he 
came  to  be,  for  a  time,  the  one  active  member  of 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  virtually  Dictator 
of  France  during  the  worst  time  of  trouble  to  which 
it  has  ever  been  brought  by  a  foreign  enemy.  It  was 
certainly  through  no  defect  in  him  that  France  had  ulti¬ 
mately  to  submit  to  Germany.  Had  he  been  a  soldier^ 
he  might  have  saved  France.  Not  being  a  soldier,  he 
achieved  wonders ;  and  it  was  by  his  toil  that  Franco 
was  enabled  to  hold  out  against  terrible  odds  during  the 
last  two  or  three  months  of  the  war.  By  his  action  at 
that  time  M.  Gambetta  proved  his  violent  patriotism  and 
his  ability  in  putting  to  the  best  use  all  the  patriotic 
resources  at  his  command.  Whether  he  would  succeed 
better  in  times  of  peace  no  one  can  yet  tell ;  but  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  quite  possible  that  he  may  show  himself  a 
more  prudent  and  not  less  patriotic  leader  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  during  their  bloodless  struggle  with  themselves 
for  the  development  of  national  vigour  by  internal 
reforms  than  he  was  able  to  do  during  the  last  stages  of 
their  disastrous  struggle  with  the  foreign  invader.  He 
ought  to  have  gained  wisdom  by  experience.  From  the 
time  when  he  returned  to  the  National  Assembly  all  on¬ 
lookers  expected  him  to  take  his  stand  as  chief  opponent 
of  the  policy  of  M.  Thiers.  Till  this  w'eek  he  has  done 
little  to  satisfy  that  expectation.  But  now  that  he  has 
done  the  most  patriotic  thing  that  could  possibly  have 
been  done  under  the  exigencies  of  the  moment,  we  are 
bound  to  hope  that  he  will  prosper  in  it. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  a  change  in  the  state 
of  public  affairs  in  France,  and  it  promises  to  come 
quickly  under  M.  Gambetta’s  leadership.  If,  until  this 
week,  there  was  something  ludicrous  in  the  perpetual 
clutchings  of  M.  Thiers  at  that  visionary  crown,  or 
substitute  for  a  crown,  which  was  to  come  to  him  with 
the  title  of  President  of  the  French  Republic,  mattere 
have  now  passed  from  the  ludicrous  into  the  pathetic 
stage.  How  eagerly  M.  Thiers  coveted  this  empty 
honour  appears  from  the  repeated  proposals,  or  rumours 
of  proposals,  for  bestowing  it  upon  him.  At  last  it 
seemed  as  if  the  honour  was  within  his  grasp.  The 
committee  appointed  to  report  upon  it  to  the  National 
Assembly,  and  with  which  the  settlement  of'  the  affair 
might  be  supposed  in  great  measure  to  rest,  was  known 
to  have  been  worked  by  private  influence  into  appro^l 
of  it,  and  there  was  every  ground  for  expecting  M* 
Thiers’  ambition  to  be  realised  some  time  next  week. 
But  what  can  be  expected  now  ?  On  Thursday  his 
opponents  stole  a  march  upon  him.  They  brought  for¬ 
ward  one  of  the  many  questions  on  which  the  majority 
in  the  Assembly  does  not  agree  with  him.  It  is  true 
that  the  question  for  abolition  of  the  Nationa 
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Guard  was  really  a  pressing  one,  as  there  is  im¬ 
minent  danger  of  an  imitation  of  the  Paiis  insur¬ 
rection  at  Lyons  ;  and  those  who  propose  the  abolition 
think  that  thus  they  can  avert  the  threatened  danger. 
But  this  was  of  secondary  importance  to  M.  Thiers. 
The  great  point  as  far  as  he  was  concerned  was  that 
there  was  not  a  threatened,  but  an  actual,  insurrection 
against  him  in  the  Assembly.  And  it  has,  in  part,  suc- 
^ded.  Of  course  it  ended  in  a  compromise,  by  which 
M.  Thiers  was  to  disband  the  National  Guard,  but  to  do 
it  at  his  own  discretion  ;  yet  the  compromise  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  defeat.  For  once  M.  Thiers  found  that  his 
customary  eloquence  failed  him.  The  dukes  and 
counts  and  honourables  who  make  up  the  Right, 
refused  to  listen  to  him ;  and,  bringing  his  speech  to 
•  abrupt  conclusion,  he  hurried  home  to  write  out 
his  resignation, — which,  of  course,  he  once  again  with¬ 
drew. 

There  is  nothing  novel  in  that  scene,  but  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  significant  just  now.  It  shows  how  weak  is  the 
hold  of  M.  Thiers  over  the  Assembly.  It  shows  how 
incompetent  he  is  to  be  longer  entrusted  with  the 
power  he  now  possesses,  yet  more  how  foolish  it  would 
be  to  assign  to  him  greater  powers.  It  shows  how 
needful  it  is  that  a  better  and  stronger  man 
should  take  the  lead  of  public  affairs.  And  it 
prompts  the  belief  that  the  French  people  and  their 
representatives  in  the  Assembly  are  discerning  all 
this.  Whether,  when  M.  Thiers  falls,  M.  Gambetta  will 
he  allowed  to  succeed  to  him,  is  doubtful.  Whether,  in 
that  event,  M.  Gambetta  will  contrive  to  hold  the  reins 
of  power,  and  to  use  them  for  the  benefit  of  France,  is 
yet  more  doubtful.  But  we  may  hope,  and  of  one  thing 
we  may  be  sure.  If  M.  Gambetta  gains  power,  it  will  be 
power,  and  not  the  mere  pretence  of  it.  He  will  know 
his  opponents,  and  will  oppose  them.  He  will  have  his 
friends,  and  will  cling  to  them.  His  efforts  on  behalf  of 
France  may  be  foolish,  or  they  may  fail.  But  they  bid  fair 
to  be  honest  and  consistent,  and  honesty  and  consistency 
are  the  great  political  needs  of  France.  If  M.  Gambetta 
can  bring  them  into  fashion,  he  will  work  out  a  revolu¬ 
tion  that  will  be  beyond  all  praise. 


THE  CASE  AGAINST  THE  LORDS. 

The  Peers  have  sown  the  wind,  and  the  first  murmurs 
of  the  whirlwind  are  just  reaching  them — the  first 
sounds  of  a  tornado  that  must  eventually  overthrow  all 
social  and  political  distinctions  not  based  on  proved 
ability  and  public  spirit.  The  meetings  which  were 
held  on  Tuesday  last  at  Birmingham  and  Leeds  are,  in 
all  probability,  the  first  of  a  series  which  will  be  called 
together  throughout  the  recess  in  the  great  centres  of 
public  opinion.  We  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  their 
importance.  But  when  the  Times  asserts  that  they  are 
wanting  in  reality,  and  that  “  all  classes  of  politicians 
in  London  Whigs,  Radicals,  and  even  Republicans,  no 
i®®®^han  Conservatives — have  accepted  the  act  of  the 
ords  with  profound  equanimity,*’  it  is  only  necessary 
w  remark  that  similar  language  has  been  held  by  the 
leading  journal  ”  with  regard  to  the  first  stages  of 
every  successful  movement  of  the  present  century.  The 
metropolis  will  assuredly  not  be  behind-hand  in  the 
assertion  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  their  own  govern- 
^pnt ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  only  reason  the 
twies  can  give  for  thinking  the  contrary  is  the  fact  that 
action  of  “  London  Democrats,’*  in  the  first  spasm  of 
eir  disappointment  at  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  most 
valuable  provisions  of  the  Elections  Bill— that  which 
expense  of  conducting  the  election  on  the 
j  ^  — expressed  a  wish  that  the  Bill  might  be 

Peers  or  their  friends  look  to  the 
referred  to  for  support  in  their  inevitable 
Jin  tv,  ®®^®J'^f^encies  for  the  right  of  control-  ' 

the^  e  destinies  of  this  country,  wo  can  only  say  that 
^ok^r  something  very  much  worse  than  a 

The  question  as  to  the  position  of  the  House  of  Lords 


in  the  Constitution  has  long  been  ripening,  and  if  it  has 
now  fallen  rather  unexpectedly  into  the  arena  of  practi¬ 
cal  politics,  the  matter  for  surprise  is  rather  that  its 
advent  has  so  long  been  deferred  than  that  it  should  have 
come  to  maturity  so  early.  Nothing  but  the  widespread 
notion  that  gross  constitutional  anomalies  may  exist 
without  much  harm  being  done  has  saved  the  position 
of  the  Peers  from  assault,  and  every  fresh  use  of  their 
power  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  legislative  improve¬ 
ments  has  tended  to  dispel  this  mischievous  notion.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  rejection  of  the 
Ballot  Bill  is  the  cause  of  the  present  agitation.  Those 
who  argue  that  the  action  of  the  Lords  in  that  instance 
is  a  very  small  straw  to  break  the  back  of  the  popular 
patience  would  do  well  to  recollect  that  it  is  the  last  of 
a  series  that  has  been  recklessly  piled  up  for  these  forty 
years. 

A  glance  at  the  present  state  of  Parliamentary 
government  in  this  country  is  sufficient  to  show  the  very 
grievous  damage  done  by  the  continuous  obstructive 
action  of  the  Peers.  One  of  the  most  constant  com¬ 
plaints  that  we  hear  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  get 
through  the  vast  amount  of  work  that  is  required  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Political,  social,  and  sanitary 
measures  of  vast  importance  are  put  off  for  years 
because  Parliament  has  not  time  to  consider  them.  If 
Government,  in  an  unwise  fit  of  enthusiasm,  introduces 
a  larger  number  than  usual  of  important  and  urgent 
measures,  the  result  is  that  they  are  withdrawn  in  raid- 
session,  and  more  of  the  precious  time  of  the  Lower 
House  is  wasted.  Wo  are  constantly  being  told  that 
something  must  be  done.  Matters  now  considered  in 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  must  bo  referred  to 
separate  Committees ; — the  standing  orders  of  the  House 
must  be  revised  with  a  view  to  curtailing  the  privileges 
of  private  members  ; — ^Parliament  must  assemble  earlier 
and  disperse  later ; — a  great  part  of  the  present  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  must  be  relegated  to 
local  assemblies.  There  is  much  to  recommend  some  of 
these  alterations,  especially  the  first  and  last.  But  when 
all  has  been  done  which  it  is  possible  to  do  in  this  way, 
the  same  evil  will  still  exist  in  almost  undimiuished 
dimensions  if  the  House  of  Lords  is  allowed  to  block 
the  way  as  of  old.  So  long  as  the  Peers  are  permitted 
to  impose  on  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  task 
of  Sisyphus,  so  long  will  it  be  found  impossible  for 
Parliament  to  fulfil  its  legislative  functions  with  any 
prospect  of  success. 

The  junior  member  for  Exeter  lately  reminded  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  House  of  Commons  had  divided 
seventy  times  on  the  Ballot  Bill.  If  he  or  any  other 
enterprising  member  of  Parliament  were  to  reckon 
up  how  much  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  House  has 
been  taken  up  since  the  first  Reform  Bill  was  introduced 
in  passing  measures  that  have  been  passed  before  and 
rejected  by  the  Upper  House,  the  result  would  show 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  time  of  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  consumed  in  conquering  the  obstinacy 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  “  I  am  scarcely  able  to  dis¬ 
cover,”  said  Mr  Bright  in  1858,  “  one  single  measure 
important  to  human  or  English  freedom  which  has  come 
from  the  voluntary  consent  and  good-will  of  their 
House.”  Their  repeated  rejection  of  measures  sent  up 
by  majorities  of  the  House  of  Commons  is,  however,  not 
the  only  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  country  is 
obstructed.  When  the  measures  are  at  length  passed, 
they  are  either  so  cramped  in  their  operation  in  order  to 
conciliate  their  Lordships,  or  they  are  so  maimed  by  them 
before  they  allow  them  to  become  law,  that  the  necessity 
for  renewed  legislation  on  the  same  points  arises  almost 
as  soon  as  the  Bills  receive  the  Royal  Assent.  Very 
often,  too,  the  efficacy  of  remedial  laws  depends  upon 
their  promptitude,  and  before  the  consent  of  our  irrespon¬ 
sible  legislators  can  be  gained  the  golden  hour  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  has  passed  away. 

And  who  are  the  men  who  thus  trifle  with  tho 
interests  of  our  country  Y  Who  are  the  men  who  claim 
the  right  to  govern  us  ?  Who  are  they  who  set  up 
their  will  against  that  of  the  nation  ?  The  position,  is, 
in  these  times,  a  daring  and  presumptuous  one,  and 
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llic  men  who  occupj  it  should,  at  least,  be  men  whose 
statesmanship  and  patriotism  are  beyond  canl.  They 
should  be  above  the  suspicion  of  weakness,  or  of  using 
their  power  for  their  own  interests.  What  are  they  ? 

We  regret  that  in  answering  this  question,  Alderman 
Carter  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  to  the  princes 
of  the  blood  royal  in  their  position  as  members  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  functions  of  royalty  in  this 
country  are  so  purely  negative,  and  the  princes,  follow¬ 
ing  the  example  of  their  royal  mother,  have  so  well 
understood  this,  that  it  is  a  pitv  to  draw-  public  attention 
to  their  connection  with  the  Upper  House ;  thus 
making  them  share  an  obloquy  that  they  do  not 
deserve,  for  they  can  no  more  be  charged  with  actively 
hindering  popular  progress  than  wdth  promoting  it. 
Wc  would  suggest  to  the  member  for  Leeds  that  he  should 
restrict  the  use  of  black  paint  to  the  obstructive  Peers, 
and  that  when  next  ho  wishes  to  portray  the  Royal 
Family  it  should  be  done  in  neutral  tint.  Passing  over, 
then,  the  royal  princes,  the  House  of  Lords  consists  of 
ecclesiastics  of  the  Church  of  England,  gentlemen  who 
have  been  promoted  to  the  peerage  for  party  services, 
and  descendants  of  persons  who  have — not  always  by 
the  most  creditable  means— won  the  favour  of  those  in 
power. 

With  regard  to  the  Bishops,  their  position  is  so  gross 
a  violation  of  religious  equality  that  the  consistent  carrying 
out  of  that  principle,  which  is  a  mere  matter  of  time,  vsdll 
inevitably  result  in  their  removal.  That  the  dignitaries  of 
one  sect  (or  bundle  of  sects  bound  together  by  parchment) 
should  have  been  singled  out  for  elevation  to  the  senate, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  chief  representatives  of  other 
denominations,  that  for  tw'O  centuries  they  should  have 
been  allowed  to  swell  the  forces  of  bigotry  and  reaction, 
their  voices  never  hardly  being  heard  save  in  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  equal  rights  of  those  who  differed  from  their 
teaching,  and  that  only  now  is  the  tide  of  popular  indig¬ 
nation  rising  which  threatens  to  engulf  them,  is  strong 
te.stimony  to  the  long-suffering  of  hlnglishmen.  In  Con¬ 
vocation  they  have  a  Parliament  all  to  themselves,  and 
subjects  for  discussion  upon  which  their  decisions,  what¬ 
ever  they  may  be,  hurt  nobody.  To  Convocation,  there¬ 
fore,  should  they  be  restricted.  The  sworn  servants  of 
One  wdiose  “  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,”  they  are  out 
of  place  in  a  political  assembly.  Tories  who  rejoice  at  the 
separation  of  the  Pope’s  spiritual  pow’er  from  the  tem¬ 
poral,  should  be  reminded  that  this  separation  involves 
a  princi])le  which  is  not  applicable  to  Italy  alone. 

The  temporal  Peers — though  including  many  men  of 
undoubted  ability,  and  who,  whatever  our  political  dif¬ 
ferences,  w’C  should  bo  sorry  to  see  excluded  from  Par¬ 
liament — are,  on  the  whole,  what  any  body  of  men  might 
be  expected  to  bo  who  are  selected  by  birth,  and  are 
deprived  of  any  incitement  to  work  by  having  conferred 
on  them  the  highest  distinction  wdthout  personal  merit. 
It  is  no  special  reproach  to  them  that  they  are  arrogant 
and  unenterprising,  for  the  ordeal  to  which  they  are 
submitted  would  make  most  men  so.  If  they  prefer 
their  ow  n  interests  to  those  of  the  nation  at  large,  w  e  are 
not  sure  that  any  more  could  bo  expected  of  ordinaiy 
humanity  under  the  circumstances.  Not  mixing  with 
their  countrymen  who  w'ork  for  their  living,  irrespon¬ 
sible  for  their  actions,  save  to  their  owm  consciences, 
and  those  consciences  distorted  by  the  deference  and 
ease  which  have  been  theirs  from  birth,  it  would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  thev  possessed  that  sympathy  with 
the  toiling  masses,  and  that  special  cultivation  and  breadth 
of  view',  which  are  necessary  qualities  in  a  legislator. 
Hpccitic  experience  has  show  n,  what  general  experience 
of  mankind  would  have  enabled  us  to  foretell,  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  no  such  qualities  ;  and  that,  in  a  nation 
that  pretends  to  self-government,  hereditary  titles  con¬ 
ferring  political  power  can  have  no  permanent  place. 
In  his  recent  eloquent  speech  on  the  Army  Bill,  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  defended  the  purchase  system  by 
pointing  out  that,  though  indefensible  in  principle,  other 
of  our  institutions,  such  as  the  House  of  Lords,  were 
equally  so.  The  echo  of  his  w'ords  has  hardly  died  out, 
and  the  purchase  system  is  gone.  How  long  will  tho 
institution  w’ith  which  he  coupled  it  hold  out  ? 


AFFAIRS  IN  ITALY. 


In  the  Examiner  of  April  1  we  took  occasion  to 
remark  upon  the  disastrous  condition  of  public  finance, 
and  the  terrible  insecurity  of  life  and  property,  which 
had  formed  the  staple  of  the  Ministerial  statements  in 
the  Italian  Parliament  a  few  weeks  previously.  A  huge 
debt,  involving  the  payment  of  an  annual  interest  little 
short  of  the  annual  interest  on  the  debt  of  Great 
Britain,  an  enormous  annual  deficit,  oppressive  and 
unproductive  taxation — this  was  what  Signor  Sella  had 
to  relate  in  his  budget  speech,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  could  propose  no  remedies  for  the  future  but  an 
aggravation  of  the  evils  of  the  past.  Still  more  dis¬ 
heartening  was  the  story  which  Signor  Lanza,  Minister 
of  the  Interior  and  Prime  Minister,  had  to  tell.  Crime, 
especially  serious  crime,  had  increased,  and  was  in¬ 
creasing.  The  law  was  paralysed.  Guilt,  murderous 
guilt,  walked  abroad  with  impunity.  The  number  of 
crimes  of  blood,  reati  di  sangue^  which  was  29,637  in 
the  two  years  1863-64,  had  risen,  during  the  two 
years  1869-70,  to  the  appalling  number  of  55,825. 
Every  city  of  Italy  exhibited  a  frightful  increase. 
In  Sicilian  Palermo,  the  crimes  in  question  had  grown 
from  1,299  to  2,025 ;  in  Naples,  the  old  city  of  the 
Bourbons,  from  2,74^  to  4,368  ;  in  Turin,  the  old 
seat  of  the  Sardinian  dynasty,  from  836  to  1,148 ;  in 
ex-Papal  Perugia,  from  674  to  1,417  ;  in  Florence  itself, 
from  374  to  857.  In  the  eight  years  over  w'hich  the 
Ministerial  survey  extended,  176,608  sanguinary  offences 
had  been  perpetrated.  And  the  Minister  stated  that 
he  had  only  included  the  gravest  crimes  of  the  descrip¬ 
tion,  i  'piu  gravi  reati.  We  could  not  forbear  from  saying 
at  the  time  that  the  administration  which  could  drag  a 
country  down  to  such  depths  of  degradation  and  misery 
w’as  already  judged. 

Since  we  wrote,  an  important  contribution  has  been 
made  to  the  knowledge  of  that  hidden  mismanagement 
and  misfeasance  which  has  produced  such  lamentable 
fruits.  In  a  recent  number  of  the  lievue  desDeux  Mondes, 
the  distinguished  writer  and  savant,  M.  Emile  de 
Laveleye,  whose  ‘  Prussia  and  Austria  since  Sadowa,* 
written  during  1869,  displayed  such  rare  powers  of 
observation  and  prevision,  has  published  an  article  on 
the  Parliamentary  system  in  Italy  which  throws  a  vivid 
light  on  the  corruption,  the  selfishness,  the  littleness, 
the  meanness,  the  general  want  of  everything  like  politi¬ 
cal  honour  or  probity  that  pervades  all  departments. 
Reasoning  from  effect  to  cause  would  have  led  any 
thoughtful  observer  to  surmise  the  existence  of  some¬ 
thing  fundamentally  rotten  and  evil.  Widely-published 
scandals,  like  the  infamous  affair  of  the  Tobacco  Mono¬ 
poly,  had  already  attracted  attention  and  provoked 
comment.  It  has  remained,  however,  for  the  labours 
and  zeal  of  M.  de  Laveleye  to  give  the  clearest  and 
most  succinct  account  of  the  plague  spots  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Victor  Emmanuel  which  has  yet  reached  the 
too  ignorant  public  of  France  and  England.  M.  de 
Laveleye,  in  addition  to  his  personal  experience,  uses  the 
authority  of  such  credible  witnesses  as  Si^or  Scialoja, 
ex-Minister  of  Finance,  and  Signor  Jacini,  ex-Minister 
of  Public  Works.*  We  have  already  seen,  many  months 
past,  what  Signor  Semenza,  member  for  Como  in  the 
Italian  Parliament,  felt  himself  obliged  to  reveal. 
Signors  Scialoja  and  Jacini  go  far  to  complete  the  circle 
of  exposure  and  condemnation. 

The  Parliamentary  situation  in  Italy  embraces  two 
sides,  what  we  may  call  a  negative  and  a  positive— 
namely,  the  things  which  are  not  to  bo  found,  and  the 
things  that  are  to  bo  found,  in  it. 

To  begin,  although  the  reverse  method  might 
more  natural,  with  the  things  that  are  not.^  lu  the  first 
place,  there  are  no  political  parties,  that  is  to  say,  no 
Parliamentary  political  parties.  In  vain  would  you  ^ 
for  Conservatives  or  Liberals  in  Italy.  The  conception 
of  a  great  Parliamentary  alliance  of  constitution!  ^ 
formers  checked,  often  wisely,  by  another  great  Parlia¬ 
mentary  alliance  honestly  interested  in  inaintaini^ 
existing  institutions  as  long  as  they  can  be  shown  to 
defensible,  both  opposing  forces,  the  Party  of  Progress 
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and  the  Party  of  Moderation  alike,  being  inspired, 
whatever  their  political  bms  may  be,  with  the  same  en¬ 
lightened  sense  of  patriotic  responsibility ;  such  a  con- 
c^tion,  embodying  the  very  essentials  of  all  true  Parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  is  simply  non-existent,  or,  if  it  exists,  it  is 
as  completely  ignored  as  if  it  had  never  begun  to  be.  It 
is  true  that  if  yon  attend  a  session  of  the  Chambers  yon 
will  hear  of  a  Jlight,  and  a  Left,  and  a  Centre,  perhaps 
also  of  a  Right  Centre  and  a  Left  Centre.  But  these 
designations  merely  serve  to  signify  the  particular  part 
of  the  Chamber  in  which  deputies  usually  sit.  They  are 
topographical  and  not  political.  Pretty  much  the  same 
phenomenon  presents  itself  in  Spain.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  Republicans,  who  are  the  only  Italian  party 
which  can  be  said  to  have  a  political  faith  or  to  exist  as 
a  party,  all  is  confusion.  It  is  useless  to  try  and  dis¬ 
cover  what  general  ideas  influence  a  group.  You  will 
be  told  the  names  of  prominent  deputies  who  have  fol¬ 
lowings  larger  or  smaller,  but  those  followings  are  merely 
personal.  If  the  friends  of  Signor  A.  vote  on  a  certain 
question,  it  is  not  because  they  believe  the  welfare  of  the 
State  points  such  or  such  a  way,  but  because  the  welfare 
of  Signor  A.  points  that  way.  For  the  formation  of 
political  parties  in  any  real  acceptation  of  the  term, 
parties  capable  of  impressing  a  regular  movement  on 
the  machinery  of  the  constitutional  regime,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  exist  in  the  country  a  divergence  of 
opinion  upon  some  capital  question  which  interests  the 
whole  nation,  without,  however,  compromising  the  bases 
of  the  existing .  society  itself.  When  these  bases  are 
compromised,  when  parties  direct  their  eflbrts  not  within 
the  constitution,  but  against  the  constitution,  they  are  no 
longer  Parliamentary.  They  are  irreconcilable.  Whether 
there  are  irreconcilable  parties  in  Italy  or  not,  at  least 
there  is  not  a  Parliamentary  one.  It  may  almost  be  said 
there  is  hardly  a  Parliament,  even  in  name. 

A  Parliament  means  an  election.  Now  it  is  hard  to 
have  elected  without  electors,  but  it  is  the  second  grand 
negation  of  the  Parliamentary  situation  in  Italy  that 
there  are  no  electors,  or,  at  any  rate,  hardly  any  electors, 
“In  England  and  the  United  States,”  says  M.  de  Laveleye, 
“two  rival  opinions  dispute  the  preference,  formulate 
their  programmes.  Parties  only  reach  the  Ministry  by  a 
majority,  and  only  abandon  the  Ministry  when  they  are 
abandoned  by  the  majority.  A  Government  by  party 
and  by  majority  alone  gives  force  and  stability  to  the 
Parliamentary  regime.  In  Italy  things  are  managed 
differently.  In  the  first  place,  the  electors  keep  aloof  from 
politics.'*  At  the  best,  there  are  not  over  many  electors 
to  keep  aloof.  Although  Italy  possesses  a  population 
of  26,000,000,  the  system  of  restrictions  in  vogue  allows 
the  franchise  to  only  500,000  electors  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  Government 
of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  have  very  quickly  seen  the 
propriety  of  suppressing  that  system  of  universal  suffrage 
to  which  they  attributed  their  plebiscites.  This  is  a  pity, 
smce  such  extremely  grave  doubts  are  entertained  about 
me  said  plebiscites.  At  Rome,  the  other  day,  we  all 
raow  that  the  Gt)vernment  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
declared  that  they  had  received  some  40,000  affirmative 
®od  only  50  or  60  noes.  There  is  one  little 
difficulty,  however,  in  the  fact  that  30,000  Romans  sent 
m  their  signatures  to  Cardinal  Antonelli  in  contradiction 
to  the  story.  Where  did  the  40,000  affirmative  votes 
come  from  ?  The  ease  with  which  some  gentlemen,  who 
purposely  made  the  experiment,  voted  ten  and  twelve 
imes,  may  give  a  hint  of  an  explanation.  We  are 
fully  convinced,  indeed,  that  the  Romans,  the  vast  ma- 
jority  at  any  rate,  are  good  Italians.  Considering  the  state 
0  affairs  to  which  so  many  independent  authorities  bear 
^  uess,  we  should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if  they  loved 
some  other  Italy  than  the  government  of  King  Victor  Em- 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Even 
the  restricted  number  of  electors,  less  than  half  take 
1  the  elections.  As  a  consequence,  according 

M.  de  Laveleye,  not  one  per  cent,  of  the  Italian 
^ple  have  any  share  in  makinfir  the  extraordinary 
A*»embly  which  misgoverns  Italy.^ 
p  i.  **  “^1  negative  quality  which  sets  off  Italian 
numentaryism,  besides  there  being  no,  or  few, 


electors,  there  are  no,  or  few,  respectable  candidates. 
That  is  very  natural.  Again  we  quote  from  the  Revue  dcs 
Deux  Mondes,  “  At  the  approach  of  the  elections,  the 
newspapers  are  filled  with  the  letters  of  persons  who 
decline  to  be  candidates.  Among  the  leading  deputies, 
many  refuse  to  allow  themselves  to  be  re-elected.”  If, 
however,  respectable  candidates  are  at  a  discount,  there 
IS  no  want  of  disreputable  ones.  Here  we  begin  our 
affirmations.  Unworthy  candidates  abound.  Personal 
influences  usurp  the  place  of  broad  and  noble  principles. 
Within  the  Chambers,  if  there  are  no  great  constitu¬ 
tional  parties,  there  are  plenty  of  unconstitutional  ones. 
Every  bold  trickster  who  has  set  his  heart  on  a  snug 
place  of  pickings  and  profit,  and  who  promises  a  number 
of  dependent  tricksters  that  they  will  not  lose  by  his 
gain,  becomes  a  power,  a  leader,  a  party,  a  policy.  The 
numberless  Ministerial  crises,  which  are  so  distinguish¬ 
ing  a  feature  in  Italy,  afford  an  exemplification  of  the 
working  of  these  wretched  ambitions.  As  Signor 
J acini  describes  the  miserable  imbroglio,  one  seems  to 
see  a  phantasmagoria  of  men  with  portfolios,  who  mako 
their  entry  and  exit  according  as  they  are  attracted  or 
repelled  by  the  changing  game  of  personal  influences, 
by  the  favour  or  hostility  of  petty  coalitions  which  mako 
and  unmake  themselves  without  knowing  w^hy.  When 
one  treats  of  organising  a  new  Ministry,  its  members 
are  not  designated,  as  in  England,  by  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  which  have  produced  the  fall  of  the  out-going 
Cabinet.  It  is  not  the  most  competent,  or  those  who 
best  represent  the  triumphant  opinion,  that  are  chosen. 
This  member  must  be  taken  because  ho  disposes  of  ten 
or  twenty  votes,  that  other  because  he  represents  some 
interest  which  must  be  allowed  to  count.  A  Pitt 
or  a  Richelieu,  if  he  had  to  conduct  a  Ministry  by 
dint  of  such  managements,  such  intrigues,  such  petty 
manoeuvres,  would  find  his  task  impossible.  The 
least  incident  produces  a  pohtical  crisis.  One  deputy 
complains  that  the  chief  of  the  Administration  has 
no.t  saluted  him  with  becoming  deference ;  another  is 
I  furious  because  ho  has  not  been  invited  to  a  Ministerial 
banquet ;  another  has  not  been  able  to  get  a  railroad  for 
the  town  that  elected  him  ;  another  has  not  been  able  to 
get  a  decoration  for  his  cousin ;  another  has  asked  in 
vain  for  the  establishment  of  a  harbour  near  some  fish¬ 
ing  village  where  he  possesses  property.  All  are  dis¬ 
contented.  Each  has  some  friends.  A  coalition  is 
formed;  and  the  Ministry  is  overthrown.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  frequent  changes  of  Ministry,  it  results 
that  more  than  sixty  ex- Ministers  are  to  be  found  on  tho 
benches  of  the  Italian  Chambers.  These  form,  according 
to  the  happy  expression  of  Signor  Scialoja,  so  many 
fallen  dynasties  that  pretend  to  power,  and  aspire  to 
recover  it,  solely,  of  course,  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
which  every  one  of  them  understands  better  than  every 
other. 

The  instability  of  Ministries  reacts  on  all  the  branches 
of  administration.  The  Ministry  is  out  before  it  has 
become  initiated  in  the  details  of  business.  The  subordi¬ 
nate  officials,  thus  left  to  their  own  unchecked  devices, 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  push  their  peculation  and 
neglect  of  business  to  the  utmost,  regardless  of  tho  effect 
on  the  State. 

It  is  after  this  fashion  that  tho  game  is  carried  on. 
What  matters  it  that  tho  fame,  the  prosperity,  and 
security  of  a  noble  and  gifted  people  are  at  stake  ? 
Absorbed  in  some  engrossing  meanness,  plotting  the 
subversion  of  some  rival,  plotting  for  another  bit  of 
self-advancement,  another  morsel  of  the  public  plunder, 
the  unworthy  legislators  of  New  Italy  can  fiiid  no  time 
for  duty,  no  time  for  patriotism.  The  financial  position 
daily  gprows  worse.  Crime  of  the  deadliest  description 
is  rampant.  An  overgrown  army,  tho  poor  resource  of 
every  despotism,  drains  the  public  purse.  An  over- 
g^wn  police  force  adds  to  the  weight,  without  conferring 
the  benefits  of  authority.  As  the  Saturday  Review  ob¬ 
served  a  few  weeks  since,  General  Trochu  s  reproach  about 
Italian  corruption  is  only  too  well  deserved,  and  our  con¬ 
temporary  might  have  spoken  still  more  strongly  on  the 
subject  of  the  shameless  and  heartless  profligacy  which 
is  exhibited  in  so  many  quarters.  The  Austrian,  indeed. 
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IS  gone.  Bat  the  Italian  people  may  well  say  that, 
instead,  the  Sardinian  has  come.  Unhappy  Italy  ! 

Can  tyrants  but  by  tyrants  conquered  be, 

And  Freedom  fina  no  champion  and  no  child 
Such  as  Columbia  saw  arise  when  she 
Sprang  forth,  a  Pallas,  armed  and  undefiled  ? 

Or  must  such  minds  be  nourished  in  the  wild, 

Deep  in  the  unpruned  forest,  midst  the  roar 
Of  cataracts,  where  nursing  Nature  smiled 
On  infant  Washington  ? 

Where  shall  Italy  find  her  Washington  ? 


As  the  law  now  stands,  any  man  who  has  been  twice 
convicted  of  a  crime  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  year  if  it 
“appears^*  to  a  magistrate  that  there  are  ** reasonable 
grounds  ”  for  believing  that  he  is  getting  his  living  by 
dishonest  means ;  or  if  he  refuses  to  give  a  magistrate 
his  name  and  address  ;  or  “  if  he  is  found  in  any  place 
under  circumstances  which  saitisfy  ”  a  magistrate  “  that 
he  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  commit  or  aid  in 
the  commission  of  any  crime  or  offence ;  *’  or  if  he  is 
found  on  any  premises  without  being  able  to  account  for 
his  presence  satisfactorily ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Act  as  a  whole,  we  may  take  the 
16th  section,  which  rules  that  “  in  proving  the  intent  to 
commit  a  felony  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  show  that 
the  person  suspected  was  guilty  of  any  particular  act  or 
acts  tending  to  show  his  purpose  or  intent,  and  he  may 
be  convicted  if  from  the  circumstances  of  the  ease,  and 
his  known  character  as  proved,  it  appears  that  his  intent 
was  to  commit  a  felony.”  Now  we  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  assert  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  are  not 
fully  as  “  unconstitutional  ”  as  Mrs  Butler  holds  them  to 
be.  But  it  must  be  clear  that,  as  compared  with  the 
Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  they  show  in  a  favourable 
light.  They  at  least  require  some  show  of  proof  of  the 
specific  offence  charged ;  and  do  not  throw  upon  the 
accused  the  onus  of  establishing  evidence  of  innocence, 
or  rule  that  where  the  accused  “  appears  ”  guilty  such 
appearance  is  to  be  held  for  proof,  until  it  has  been  abso* 
lutely  rebutted.  Could  facts  be  adduced  to  show  that 
since  1869  the  law  has  worked  well,  and  that  “  habitual” 
crime  has  decreased,  cautious  men  would  yet  none  the 
less  hesitate  to  approve  a  legislation  which,  aiming 
to  attain  a  special  end  by  exceptional  means,  admits  as 
evidence,  even  against  a  professed  thief,  what  would  not 
be  allowed  as  evidence  against  an  ordinary  offender. 
Exceptional  legislation  is  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  a 
thief,  whether  habitual  or  not,  ought  to  be  tried  exactly 
as  we  should  try  any  one  else.  But  our  law  still  holds 
that  a  wife  cannot  tender  evidence  against  her  husband, 
because  she  and  her  husband  are  one,  and  no  man  is 
bound  to  criminate  himself ;  and  it  yet  allows  the 
evidence  of  the  wife  against  her  husband  in  the  case  of 
treason,  because  of  the  enormity  of  the  offence,  and  the 
paramount  allegiance  to  Royalty.  And  it  may  certainly 
be  urged  in  defence  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  or, 
rather,  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act,  that  it  strains  the 
law  of  evidence  against  thieves  no  further  and  no  worse 
than  it  is  already  strained  against  treasonable  practices. 
Lord  Morley  should  have  given  this  argument  due 
prominence,  and  he  need  not  then  have  attempted  to 
prove  by  statistics  that  the  law  has  worked  admirably, 
and  so  have  been  met  by  Lord  Houghton  with  the 
answer  that  there  never  yet  was  a  time  when  om* 
habitual  criminals  seemed  more  difficult  to  catch,  or 
their  operations  to  be  more  completely  shrouded  in 
mystery. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  the  habitual  ”  criminal  is 
very  nearly  as  big  an  enemy  to  society  as  Lords  Kim¬ 
berley  and  Morley  paint  him.  But  it  by  no  means  follows, 
on  that  account,  that  when  the  law  is  strained  against  him, 
it  is  not  thereby  brought  into  evil  repute.  What  was 
really  wanted  was  an  act  to  amend  the  law  of  criminal 
evidence  as  a  whole.  It  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
absolutely  essential,  if  iustice  is  to  be  done,  that  the 


of  Crimes  Bill — the  Royal  assent  to  which  was  given 
on  Monday  last — Lord  Morley  observed  of  it  that  it  was 
■“  an  old  friend  under  a  new  name,”  being  simply  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  with  certain 
changes  recommended  by  experience.  The  Habitual 
Criminals  Act  is  a  piece  of  legislation  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  as  well  known  as  it  might  bo.  Criminals, 
especially  “  habitual  ”  criminals,  are  a  class  for  which 
but  little  sympathy  can  be  expected,  and  the  popular 
sentiment  about  them  inclines,  upon  the  whole,  to  the 
view  that  they  cannot  possibly  be  too  severely  treated. 
In  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act,  both  as  it  was,  and  as  it 
now  stands  re-enacted,  this  same  popular  feeling  finds 
very  adequate  expression.  The  theory  which  underlies 
it  is  that  there  are  a  class  of  confirmed  and  habitual 
thieves,  open  enemies  of  society,  and  absolutely  and 
irreclaimably  dishonest ;  that,  as  against  these  hardened 
offenders,  any  procedure,  however  opposed  to  all  ordi¬ 
nary  notions  of  justice,  may  fairly  bo  employed;  and 
that,  by  judicious  severity,  it  is  possible,  if  not  exactly 
to  stamp  out  crime,  yet,  at  any  rate,  to  “  concentrate  all 
the  habitual  criminals  of  the  country  into  a  condensed 
criminal  class,  which  can  be  more  effectually  controlled 
and  constrained.”  Regarding  this  class  as  our  avowed 
and  implacable  enemies,  to  whom  no  quarter  must, 
under  any  pretext,  be  shown,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
most  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  would  be 
to  hang  every  habitual  criminal  straight  off ;  and 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  all  persons  convicted  of  felony  a  second  or  third 
time  should  bo  deemed  “habitual  offenders,”  should 
bo  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  should 
actually  be  imprisoned  for  life.  For  such  a  system  as 
this,  however,  Lord  Kimberley,  to  whom  we  owe  the  old 
Habitual  Criminals  Act,  did  not  think  “  the  public 
mind”  was  at  the  time  “sufficiently  prepared.”  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  default  of  killing  off  all  our  habitual 
criminals,  or  of  imprisoning  them  one  and  all  for  the 
term  of  then*  natural  life,  he  proposed  that  we  should,  in 
effect,  take  the  second  best  course  of  locking  them  up, 
whenever  and  wherever  and  however  wo  can  catch 
■them,  as  often  and  for  as  long  as  possible.  Now,  to  lock  a 
man  up  we  must,  as  a  rule,  have  some  kind  of  evidence 
against  him,  and  in  this  lay  the  tendo  AcliilUs  of  Lord 
Kimberley’s  Bill.  It  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  evidence 
will  always  bo  forthcoming  against  a  man,  no  matter 
how  “  habitual  ”  be  his  criminality.  Neither  would  it 
do  to  entrust  to  the  police — already  sufficiently  over¬ 
worked — the  delicate  duty  of  manufacturing  evidence. 
What  is  wanted,  then,  is  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
evidence  altogether ;  and  this  is  done,  to  use  Lord 
Kimberley’s  own  words,  “  by  introducing  a  special 
law.  A  man  wffio  has  committed  several  crimes  falling 
under  the  denomination  of  felony  may  fairly  be  called 
upon  to  prove  that  ho  is  living  by  honest  means ;  and, 
if  he  cannot  prove  it,  should  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
naent.  Ho  will  have  all  the  other  guarantees  of  justice 
possessed  by  the  innocent  man — an  open  Court,  a  public 
neaiMng,  and  complete  publicity ;  but,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  ho  has  oiice  been  proved  a  criminal,  he  will  be 
put  upon  his  proof  that  he  is  no  lUnger  so.”  This  plain 
and  simple  enunciation  of  a  new  and  a  great  principle 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  was 
greatly  gratified  to  find  that  in  the  case  oi  an  habitual 
rogue  it  would  no  longer  be  necessary  “  to  stand  on  the 
minutiro  of  strict  evidence.”  Lord  Shaftesbury’s  gratu- 
lation  renders  comment  needless. 
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should  be  inflicted,  and  that  for  a  third  burglary,  or  for 
a  third  highway  robbery,  imprisonment  for  life  is  not 
too  severe  an  award.  But  the  Government  apparently 
thought  that  imprisonment  for  life  would  hardly  have 
about  it  a  popular  sound,  and  was  far  too  timid  to  order 
the  Attorney-General  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the 
law  of  evidence  in  criminal  procedure.  Accordingly, 
it  made  a  feeble  and  inconsistent  compromise,  by 
amending  the  law  of  evidence  in  so  far  as  it  applies  to 
persons  who  have  been  previously  convicted.  It  is 
argued,  of  course,  that  we  must  judge  of  the  Act  by  its 
results ;  that  it  has  worked  well ;  that,  under  its  operation, 
prime  has  decreased,  is  decreasing,  and  will  decrease — a 
very  doubtful  statement ;  and  that,  consequently,  even 
the  habitual  criminal  himself  ought  to  acquiesce  in  so 
Utopian  a  state  of  public  morality  and  safety.  Now,  let 
us  suppose  that  an  Act  were  passed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son  and  Dr  Dalrymple  to  rule  that  when  a  man  is  seen  in 
the  public  streets  between  ten  p.m.  and  two  a.m.,  and  it 
pan  be  shown  that  he  has  been  previously  convicted  of 
drunkenness,  it  shall  be  held  that  he  is  an  habitual 
drunkard,  and  it  shall  consequently  be  incumbent  upon 
him  to  establish  that  he  was  sober,  and  not  drunk,  at  the 
particular  time  in  question.  No  doubt  such  a  measure 
—especially  if  it  were  stringently  drafted,  and  vigilantly 
enforced,  would  do  a  good  deal  to  eheck  drunkenness ; 
exactly  as  the  Prevention  of  Crimes  Act  may  possibly 
do  a  good  deal  to  check  crime.  But  the  question 
whether  we  are  justified  in  admitting  as  proof  against  a 
rogue  what  we  should  not  admit  as  proof  against  an 
honest  man,  and  in  allowing  a  rogue  to  be  convicted 
upon  reasonable  suspicion  alone,  without  any  positive 
evidence,  still  remains  behind,  and  is  not  easily  answered. 
All  privilegia  tend  towards  despotism,  and  capiatur  fur, 
ruat  jwtitia  is  a  quaint  rendering  of  fiat  jiistitia  mat 
cesium. 


assumption  that,  by  an  eternal  law  of  morality,  the  right 
of  property  inhered  in  the  person  who  first  treated  a 
thing  as  his  own.  Feudalism  took  up  the  maxim,  but 
gave  to  it  a  turn  of  its  own,  and  ascribed  to  the  Crown 
any  property  to  which  nobody  could  show  a  better  title. 
Res  nullius  cedit  regi.  The  King,  therefore,  came  to  bo 
regarded  as  owner  of  objects  belouging  to  no  one. 

If  we  take  the  king  as  representing  the  State,  the 
old  rule  is  susceptible  of  a  new  and  most  important 
meaning.  Things  without  an  owner  are  divisible  into 
two  classes — one  small  and  insignificant,  the  other 
large  and  important.  On  the  one  side  are  the  articles 
that  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  by  their  owners ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  all  the  objects  of  possible  enjoyment 
that  have  never  been  owned  by  any  one.  This  large 
class  embraces  originally  all  wild  animals,  all  uncultivated 
lands,  and  all  mineral  treasures  contained  in  the  earth. 
If  the  king  lay  claim  to  saltpetre,  why  not  also  to  coal, 
in  an  age  of  steam-ships  ?  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
obvious,  that  the  prerogative  grew  up  at  a  time  when  coal 
was  of  no  value  in  warfare.  In  the  same  way  the  Crown 
has  some  ambiguous  rights  to  gold  and  silver  mines,  but 
has  none  to  iron  or  other  minerals.  The  prerogative 
was  shaped  by  the  king’s  necessities,  and  by  the  value  of 
metals  when  it  was  in  process  of  growth.  The  more,  how¬ 
ever,  this  subject  is  looked  into,  the  more  regret  will  be  felt 
that  the  Crown  did  not  keep  all  the  mineral  treasures  of 
the  earth,  even  when  it  squandered  its  precious  lands. 
In  some  of  the  Australian  colonies  this  principle  has 
been  kept  in  view,  and  the  soil  is  let,  reserving  the 
mineral  treasures.  Indeed,  nothing  can  be  more  uncalled 
for  than  to  give  a  man  who  wants  land,  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture,  rights  to  the  material  under  the  soil.  It 
is  not  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  and  it  is 
simply  a  wanton  throwing  away  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
people. 

A  story,  for  the  literal  accuracy  of  which  we  cannot 
vouch,  but  the  possibility  of  which  is  enough  for  our 
present  purpose,  is  told  of  a  lucky  nobleman  who  bought 
a  very  small  estate  in  an  English  county  for  its  value  as 
so  much  land.  It  turned  out  that  this  was  a  manor  with 
rights  over  very  extensive  surrounding  lands.  Coal  and 
iron  were  discovered  in  the  district,  and  the  purchaser 
found  himself  the  owner  of  vast  mineral  treasures, 
attached  to  his  land  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  and  forgotten 
connection.  And,  though  it  may  seem  absurd,  he  had 
as  good  a  claim  to  the  possession  as  any  other  indi¬ 
vidual  could  have.  It  would  have  been  quite  as 
unreasonable  that  the  occupant  of  the  surface  should 
have  a  right  to  the  minerals  lying  below.  The  only  de¬ 
fence  of  private  property  in  land  is  that,  without  the 
security  of  ownership,  the  soil  would  never  be  cultivated. 
The  little  modicum  of  truth  in  this  assertion  is  wholly 
wanting  in  the  case  of  minerals. 

Mr  J.  S.  Mill  has  argued  that  even  now  the  State  may  - 
appropriate  a  portion  of  the  rent  of  land.  By  reasoning, 
too  long  to  refer  to  here,  it  is  shown  that,  although  a 
part  of  the  increase  of  rent  may  and  does  represent  the 
fruit  of  labour  and  capital  spent  on  the  soil,  yet  another 
portion  arises  independently  of  any  labour  bestowed  on 
the  soil,  representing  the  continually  increasing  value  of 
the  monopoly  of  land  with  an  expanding  population. 
Although  the  distinction  is  clear,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  some  portion  of  the  rent  is  the  value  of  the  mono¬ 
poly  quite  apart  from  labour  or  capital,  there  is  no  small 
practical  difficulty  in  saying  hov:  much.  If  the  landlord 
never  made  any  improvements,  or  expended  any  money 
of  his  own,  the  question  would  not  be  of  much  con¬ 
sequence  ;  but,  when  both  landlord  and  farmer  have 
expended  capitol,  there  is  some  practical  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  precise  quantum.  This  question  is  very  easily 
solved  in  regard  to  minerals.  Take  the  case  where  the 
landlord  has  done  nothing  beyond  giving  permission  to 
some  one  to  dig  for  minerals ;  the  sum  paid  by  way  of 
rent  or  royalty  represents  the  exact  value  of  the  minerals 
in  the  ground.  This  is  the  precise  value  of  the  mono¬ 
poly  ;  it  is  just  what  the  exclusive  privilege  of  digging 
for  minerals  is  worth.  Even  wffien  the  landlord  has  sunk 
the  mine,  there  is  no  difficulty.  After  allowing  for 


TREASUKE-TROVE. 

The  expression  treasure -trove  recalls  a  prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  which  no  exception  can  be  taken.  Unlike 
the  power  that,  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen,  abolished  pur¬ 
chase  in  the  army,  the  prerogative  for  raising  money  is 
now  either  obsolete  or  insignificant.  There  still  remains 
in  the  case  of  treasure-trove,  standing  out  like  a  solitary, 
weather-beaten  rock,  the  sole  relic  of  a  large  island  eaten 
away,  a  remnant  of  an  ancient  prerogative  of  the  Crown, 
to  which  an  interest,  though  only  of  an  historical  kind, 
still  attaches.  All  treasure  found  in  the  earth  belongs 
to  the  Crown.  In  the  old  law-books  we  are  told  that 
waifs,  estrays,  and  wreck  also  belong  to  the  Crown.  In 
a  carious  case,  mentioned  in  Lord  Coke’s  reports,  it  is 
laid  down  that  private  land  may  be  entered  upon  to  dig 
gravel  for  raising  bulwarks  upon  it  for  the  defence  of  the 
realm,  and  that,  subject  to  some  restrictions,  the  King 
may  dig  for  saltpetre  or  for  treasure- trove  in  the  land  of 
the  subject.  The  obvious  character  of  the  property 
taken  by  the  prerogative  is  that  it  was  either  without 
like  treasure-trove,  or  of  supreme  importance 
^  wt  realm,  like  saltpetre. 

Why  should  things  that  belong  to  no  one  go  to  the 
rown  ?  \VTiy  not  to  the  finder  ?  The  history  of  this 
point  18  curious.  By  the  Roman  law,  property  abandoned 
y  ite  owner  fell  to  the  first  person  who  took  possession 
^h’ R  same  rule  applied  where  wild  animals, 

w  ich  were  not  considered  property  until  taken  posses- 
of,  were  caught ;  they  belonged  to  their  captor.  Res 
MM  cedit  occupanti.  This  rule  has  played  a  very  con- 
^^noM  part  in  modem  discovery.  The  nation  that 
^  ffiscovered  a  new  island  or  continent  was  regarded 
Its  owner.  The  rule,  how  ever,  led  to  more  quarrels 
^an  it  settled.  For  what  constituted  an  occupation  or 
P^^ssion  of  land  ?  Did  planting  a  flag  on  a  promontory 
.  ®  ^  occupation  of  a  whole  continent  ?  In  a  diflfer- 
^^^here,  namely,  in  political  philosophy,  this  rule  w^as 
the  of  a  law  of  nature,  and  treated  as 

^  very  basis  of  private  property.  Property  began,  so 
was  said,  when  an  object  of  utility  was  appropriated 
exclusive  enjoyment.  Nearly  all  the 
Po  i  leal  speculation  of  the  last  century  involved  the 
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experiments  which  lead  to  nothing,  and  the  cost  of  the 
plant  in  the  mine,  and  the  working  expenses,  the  residue 
gives  the  value  of  the  unearthed  minerals.  If,  then,  Mr 
Mill’s  reasoning  be  sound,  it  obviously  applies  with  far 
greater  force  to  mineral  wealth  than  to  agricultural 
lands.  A  crusade  for  the  restoration  of  the  treasures 
of  the  earth  to  the  nation  would  be  free  from  much  of 
the  difficulty  that  surrounds  the  S3ttlement  of  arable 
lands. 

When  one  looks  at  the  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  justice,  nothing  can  be  less  defensible  than  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  the  mineral  wealth  into  the  hands  of  private  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  to  convert  that  which  ought  to  be  the  heritage 
of  all  into  the  means  of  riotous  living  for  the  few.  Let  one 
pl^e  himself  in  imagination  on  one  of  those  high,  rocky 
cliffs  on  the  north-east  coast  that  expel  the  waves  of  the 
German  Ocean — bleak,  barren  mountains  of  granite, 
where  a  few  stray  ears  of  corn  with  difficulty  are  made 
to  grow.  A  man,  calling  himself  owner,  lays  exclusive 
claim  to  them.  What  has  he  done  for  them  H  Absolutely 
nothing.  Did  ho  make  the  rocks,  or,  in  any  way,  cause 
them  to  be  of  use  to  man  ?  Nothing  of  the  sort ;  and 
yet  this  man  charges  1,000/.  a-year  for  permitting  others 
to  convert  that  atony  bulwark  of  the  sea  to  the  use  of  man. 
Take,  again,  one  of  the  great  mountains,  covered  with 
nothing  better  than  heath,  and  of  no  use,  except  to 
shelter  game.  A  gouty  old  gentleman,  who  could  not 
go  to  the  top  of  it,  will  call  that  mountain  k/s,  and  w'ould 
even  fain  play  the  dog  in  the  manger,  and,  while  unable 
to  go  up  himself,  would  prevent  any  one  else  from 
going.  The  eagle  goes  there,  and  neither  pays  rent  for 
her  lodgings,  nor  asks  his  grace’s  permission.  What  is 
true  of  barren  rocks  is  still  more  true  of  the  metals  and 
coal  stored  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  The  man  who 
searches  for  hidden  treasure  must  have  his  reward ;  he 
is  of  use  to  society ;  but  the  man  who  sits  down,  and 
smokes,  and  gives  permission,  can  hardly  be  said  to  earn 
high  wages. 

Ifwewereto  begin  society  in  the  new  island  Lord  Salis- 
buiy  speaks  of,  it  is  very  likely  that  we  should  not  set  up 
a  House  of  Lords.  But  it  is  much  more  certain  that 
we  should  not  tolerate  the  claim  of  a  small  clique 
to  all  the  mineral  wealth  then,  or  to  be  thereafter, 
discovered.  Indeed  such  a  claim  is,  in  the  eye  of 
common  sense,  so  ridiculous  that  no  one  would  ever 
think  of  making  it.  The  lawyer  who  should  assert 
with  all  the  pompous  shallowness  of  his  science,  that  to 
whom  tho  surface  belonged,  to  him  also  belonged  every¬ 
thing  above  and  below  tlie  surface,  would  bo  regarded 
as  unfit  for  his  business.  Indeed  tho  pretension  is  so 
enormous,  and  so  utterly  destitute  of  even  the  semblance 
of  a  rational  foundation,  that  but  for  tho  influence  of 
custom,  and  the  w^ant  of  reflection,  it  would  hardly  even 
now  bo  submitted  to.  The  statesman  of  the  future, 
who  must  look  forward  to  tho  steady  consumption  of 
the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  without  any 
honest  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  huge  burden  of  debt 
that  will  continue  to  hang  round  the  neck  of  the  nation, 
will  curse  tho  folly  of  his  predecessors  who  allowed  a 
magnificent  heritage  to  be  squandered  in  keeping  up  a 
number  of  idle  and  superfluous  families. 

But,  it  may  bo  said,  lamentation  is  useless.  The 
minerals  are  private  property,  and  to  buy  off*  the  owners, 
— why,  the  game  would  not  be  worth  tho  candle.  Our 
position  may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  representatives 
of  an  ancient  family  whoso  ancestors  had  parted  with 
their  property  for  a  mere  bagatelle,  and  who  at  last 
have  nothing  left  them  but  to  regret  a  past  that  cannot 
be  recalled,  and  to  begin  life  again  in  a  diflTerent  part  of 
the  world.  It  by  no  means  follows  that  the  case  is 
quite  so  hopeless.  That  the  State  should  again  become 
master  of  its  own  is  too  obviously  desirable  to  need 
argument,  and  it  might  be  possible  to  steer  a 
middle  course,  and,  while  giving  proprietors  fair  com¬ 
pensation,  still  to  save  something  considerable  for  the 
nation.  It  is  by  their  ability  to  solve  problems  like 
this,  to  obtain  justice  for  the  people  without  violently 
upsetting  the  established  order,  that  statesmen  will  be 
ined.  Sich  questions  are  looming  in  the  not  distant 


future,  and  upon  their  successful  solution  depends  the 
peaceful  process  of  the  country,  and  even  its  ancimt 
historic  continuity.* 

THE  NOVEL-READING  DISEASE. 
Physicians  are  familiar  with  a  complaint  which,  although 
sufficiently  specific,  has  yet  no  name  of  its  own.  The 
patient  suflfers  from  an  alarming  and  morbid  thirst,  andl 
consumes  a  perfectly  fabulous  amount  of  fluid,  almost 
always  of  an  unwholesome  nature.  Tea  in  a  highly 
dilute  shape,  eau  aucree^  raspberry  vinegar  and  water,, 
soda  w'ater,  or  some  other  such  abominable  mess,  is  taken 
by  the  gallon,  and  the  unnatural  craving  is  stimulated 
by  indulgence. 

Crescit  induJgens  sibi  dirus  hydrops 

Nec  sittm  pellit. 

Wholesome  food  is  refused;  no  exercise  is  taken;  and 
the  patient  finally  sinks  into  a  flabby  and  sickly  condi¬ 
tion,  which  nothing  but  severe  and  determined  treat* 
ment  will  shake  off.  This  dropsical  habit  of  body  finds 
its  exact  analogue  in  the  species  of  mental  dropsy  which 
is  produced  by  over-indulgence  in  three-volumed  novels. 
This  teiTible  complaint  is  one  of  the  worst  evils  which 
modern  civilisation  has  brought  with  it.  Its  progress  is 
gradual,  very  insidious,  and  often  almost  imperceptible. 
At  first,  all  that  is  noticed  is  that  the  sufferer  is  apt  to 
be  found  bent  over  a  novel  at  unnatural  hours — as,  say, 
in  the  early  morning,  or  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful 
summer’s  afternoon.  Soon,  however,  the  disease  becomes 
more  pronounced,  and  in  its  woret  stages  novels  are  got 
through  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  or  even  five  a-week, 

*  The  following  illustration,  which  has  just  occurred,  of  one  of 
the  many  sorts  of  evil  resulting  to  the  community  from  our  mis¬ 
chievous  land-laws,  is  taken  from  the  Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle  of 
last  Monday :  “  Longtown,  in  Cumberland,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
creation  as  >vell  as  the  property  of  the  Grahams  of  Netherby.  It 
has  a  name  that  is  famous  in  Border  annals,  but  in  the  days  when 
that  fame  was  won  it  was  only  a  petty  village.  By  favour  of  the 
special  patronage  and  help  of  its  landlords,  it  rapidly  grew  into  a 
fair  and  thriving  town.  Its  population  has  figured  not  far  short 
of  three  thousand,  and  beside  the  ordinary  callings  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  town,  it  afforded  a  home  for  numerous  hand-loom  wearert, 
who  w’ere  supplied  wdth  carpet  webs  from  the  city  of  Carlisle, 
some  eight  miles  distant.  Owing  to  the  extension  of  the  factory 
system,  the  practice  of  giving  out  work,  and,  indeed,  the  art  of 
the  hand-loom  itself,  has  latterly  much  decayed,  and  Longtowa 
has  suffered  alike  in  trade  and  in  numbers.  The  census  returns 
disclose  a  serious  diminution,  and  the  fact  was  sufficiently  appa¬ 
rent  without  the  report  of  the  enumerators,  in  empty  tenements 
and  closed  shops.  It  occurred  to  the  more  thoughtful  townsmen 
that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  retrieve  their  lost  prosper!^  as  the 
establishment  of  a  woollen  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk,  and 
having  taken  counsel  together  they  memorialised  Sir  Frederick 
Ulrich  Graham,  Bart.,  of  Netherby,  praying  that  he  would  let  on 
lease  a  suitable  site  for  the  erection  of  a  mill,  which  would 
give  occupation  to  hands  that  were  unhappily  idle,  and  to  people 
who,  for  dear  home’s  sake,  would  rather  have  work  brought  to 
them  than  be  compelled  to  go  in  search  of  it.  The  eight  hundred 
signatories  to  the  memorial  must  have  comprised  every  person  of 
mature  age  in  the  town,  and  they,  doubtless,  concluded  that,  if 
only  for  his  own  interest.  Sir  Frederick  would  gla<lly  give  his 
consent,  since  the  setting  up  of  a  factory  could  hardly  fail  to  raise 
the  value  of  his  property  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  But  in  vain  did 
they  appeal  to  motives  of  this  kind,  and  in  vain  to  motives  of 
compassion  for  the  depressed  and  suffering  tenants  of  the  estate. 
Without  assigning  any  explanation.  Sir  Frederick  curtly  replied^ 

“  It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  establish  a  factory  on  my 
estate,” — which,  by  the  way,  no  one  had  asked  him  to  do.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  good  people  should  have  felt  somewhat 
hurt  at  this  offhand  disapproval  of  the  serious  case  ihtj 
had  presented,  and  expressed  their  opinion  that  the  dis¬ 
position  ”  evinced  was  “  opposed  to  the  interests  and  pressing 
wants  of  the  town.”  But  they  will  be  under  the  necessity  of 
learning,  if  they  do  not  by  this  time  thoroughly  understand  it, 
that  the  “  interests  and  pressing  needs  ”  of  a  town  are  accidenw 
and  quite  secondary  matters  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which  enables 
a  few  favoured  citizens  to  monopolise  the  ownership  of  land  and 
to  do  exactly  as  they  like  with  their  own.  If  Sir  Frederick 
prefers  quietude  to  riches,  or  scenic  beauty  to  the  glories  of 
industry,  why  should  he  not  allow  the  surplus  population-even 
should  it  all  come  to  be  surplus,  as  seems  but  too  probable— 
the  pet  town  of  his  ancestry  to* drift  away  to  the  crowds  ai^ 
unhealthy  centres  of  manufacture,  to  the  North  or  the 
and  failing  that,  to  starve  or  resort  to  the  workhouse  hard  by  r 
The  general  census  of  the  country  has  fully  revealed — what  wM 
quite  understood  before — that  the  country  districts  have  dimi¬ 
nished  in  population,  while  towns  already  too  large  have  ma^cl- 
lously  increased.  All  well-wishers  to  the  community 
facts,  and  feel  persuaded  that  there  is  nothing  except  bad  land- 
laws  to  account  for  them.” 
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or  at  an  average,  in  a  severe  and  chronic  case,  of  some 
two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  a-year.  At  first 
some  discrimination  is  exercised,  and  one  writer  is, 
perhaps,  preferred  to  another— Mr  Trollope,  say,  to  Mrs 
Ross  Church,  or  ‘  Ouida  ’  to  the  author  of  ‘  Guy 
Livingstone.’  Very  soon,  however,  the  taste  be- 
comes°  deadened  and  blunted,  and  all  power  of 
distinction  and  appreciation  is  lost.  In  this  stage, 
the  unhappy  patient  can  no  more  go  without  her 
novel  than  can  a  confirmed  dipsomaniac  without 
his  dram.  The  smaller  circulating  libraries,  which 
lend  out  very  second-hand  novels  indeed  at  a  penny 
a  volume,  are  put  under  contribution,  and  any  amount 
of  garbage  is  swallowed  wholesale.  Quality  is  held 
absolutely  of  no  importance,  and  quantity  is  every¬ 
thing.  The  very  process  of  reading  becomes  more 
or  less  mechanical,  and  seems  to  afford  a  species  of 
mechanical  pleasure  or  satisfaction,  a  novel  of  the  feeblest 
possible  type  being  read  as  religiously  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  yielding  apparently  as  much  enjoyment  as  if 
it  were  a  second  Eomola.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
a  young  lady,  in  whom  the  complaint  has  assumed  a 
chronic  form,  to  have  read  the  whole  of  Scott,  the  whole 
of  Thackeray,  the  whole  of  Dickons,  the  whole  of  Trol¬ 
lope,  the  whole  of  Annie  Thomas,  the  whole  of  Mrs  Ross 
Church,  the  whole  of  Miss  Braddon,  the  whole  of  Law¬ 
rence,  and,  into  the  bargain,  some  four  or  five  hundred 
other  novels,  by  less  famous  hands.  When  the  disease 
is  thus  confirmed,  the  dropsical  habit  of  mind  becomes 
apparent.  The  conversation  of  the  patient  becotnes 
flibby  and  limp.  Her  interest  in  all  ordinary  subjects — 
except,  perhaps,  the  latest  fashions,  or  the  more  scan¬ 
dalous  portions  of  evidence  in  the  Tichborne  case,  or  the 
marriage  of  the  Princess  Beatrice — flickers  feebly  in  the 
socket,  and  finally  dies  out.  The  last  stage — that  of  abso¬ 
lute  imbecility — is  now,  unless  very  powerful  remedies 
are  exhibited,  a  mere  matter  of  time. 

So  much  for  the  symptoms  or  diagnosis  of  the  disease. 
Its  prognosis  depends  greatly  upon  the  natural  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  patient ;  but  is,  as  a  rule,  unfavourable. 
Even  where  vigorous  treatment  has  been  adopted,  and 
has  apparently  effected  a  radical  cure,  there  is  always 
danger  of  a  serious  relapse.  And  even  if  the  cure  be 
permanent,  the  patient  is  none  the  less  permanently 
enfeebled,  and  will  always  remain  incapable  of  any 
severe  or  protracted  mental  exertion.  It  is,  indeea, 
upon  the  whole,  unwise  to  encourage  delusive  hopes  of  a 
complete  cure.  The  disease  is  as  obscure,  as  insidious, 
and  as  little  capable  of  control  as  is  softening  of 
the  brain  itself ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  ever  do 
more  than  for  a  while  to  arrest  its  course.  What  is  most 
sad  is  the  self-deception  of  the  patient  herself,  w’hich  is 
very  analogous  to  that  of  the  habitual  drunkard.  She 
IS,  as  a  rule,  convinced  that  her  evil  habit  is  perfectly 
under  her  own  control;  that  she  could,  if  she  chose, 
begin  to-morrow,  and  never  open  a  novel  again.  She  is, 
indeed,  fruitful  in  such  good  resolutions ;  but,  if  any 
a  tempt  is  made  to  secure  total  abstinence  even  for  a 
ay,  she  will  resort  to  subterfuges  as  pitiful  as  those  to 
w  ich  a  dipsomaniac  will  have  recourse  if  deprived  of 
w  accustomed  dram,  and  will  tell  any  falsehoods  or  use 
any  evasion  rather  than  struggle  with  the  cravings  of 
er  dweased  appetite.  In  such  hopeless  cases  even  the 
niost  judicious  firmness  is  of  very  little  avail. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  that  as 
18  comparatively  new  female  disease  has  grown 
intense,  the  old  disease  of  scandal- 
,,  become  comparatively  rare.  It  is,  of  course, 

P  ysically  difficult  to  talk  scandal  and  to  read  a  novel  at 
d  °  f  ^  same  time.  Our  grandmothers  used  to 

evote  three  or  four  hours  every  day  to  discussing  the 

DCS  and  vices  of  absent  friends  over  a  dish  of  tea. 
nr  Bisters  loll  in  American  chairs,  and  listlessly  turn 
ven^  ^  third  volume  ;  and  the  concentrated  and  slightly 
dill^^^^  interest  which  used  to  be  excited  by  the  pecca- 
j-fl.  ®  some  half-dozen  neighbours  is  now  languidly 
doings  of  some  four  or  five  hundred 
Posr'KI  ®  washy  imagination.  It  is,  of  course, 

•ternl  even  probable,  that  were  novel  reading 

y  repressed,  scandal  and  gossip  would  revive.  | 


Were  it  not  for  this  consideration,  it  is  an  open  question 
whether  the  novel  traffic  ought  not  to  be  dealt  with  as 
stringently  as  Mr  Bruce  proposes  to  deal  with  the  liquor 
traffic ;  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  enable  the  rate¬ 
payers  of  a  district  to  limit  the  number  of  the  circulating 
libraries,  or  even  to  close  them  altogether  ;  and  to  place 
the  habitual  novel-reader  under  some  such  paternal 
restraint  as  that  to  which  Dr  Dairy mple  wishes  to 
subject  an  “  habitual  drunkard.” 

It  is  too  clear,  unfortunately,  why  it  is  that  so  many 
women  thus  waste  their  time  and  rot  their  minds. 
They  read  novels,  exactly  as  some  young  men  smoko 
and  drink  bitter  beer,  for  sheer  want  of  something  to 
do.  And  upon  the  whole  a  silly  girl  floundering  about 
upon  the  sofa  and  reading  a  silly  novel  is  a  far  pleasanter 
sight  than  is  an  unwholesome-looking  youth  sprawling 
oyer  a  bar,  and  mining  his  w'orthless  constitution  with 
nicotine  and  alcohol.  Bach  is  a  melancholy  specimen 
of  brainlessness,  due  almost  entirely  to  neglected  educa¬ 
tion.  But  the  brainlessness  of  the  man  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  coarser  and  more  animal  than  that  of  the 
woman.  The  education  which  has  been  needed  is  no 
very  great  or  wonderful  matter.  “  Sweetness  and 
light  ”  of  a  high  order  will  never  be  very  generally 
diffused.  Plato,  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Montaigne, 
Shakespeare,  Moliere — none  of  these  will  ever  be  as 
widely  read  as  the  ‘  Pickwick  Papers.’  A  certain 
number  of  novels,  always  more  or  less  feeble,  will  be 
written  every  year,  and,  being  written,  will  be  read. 
That  ordinary  and  moderate  novel  reading  will  ever  be 
stamped  out  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be  hoped.  The 
education  which  is  wanted  to  cure  the  vice  of  inordinate 
novel  reading  is  one  which  should  give  an  intelligent 
interest  in  the  matters  of  every-day  life.  In  this  respect 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  women  are  almost  inten¬ 
tionally  neglected.  They  are  given  to  understand  that 
politick  questions  are  beyond  their  sphere  and  above  their 
comprehension.  There  is  hardly  one  man  in  ten  who  would 
not  literally  lose  patience  if  his  wife,  or  his  sister,  or  his 
daughter  were  to  ask  him  some  natural  question  about 
“reductions  ex  capite”  or  the  nature  of  prerogative,  or 
I  the  constitution  of  a  trades-union.  Such  a  question  almost 
'  always  provokes  a  vague  and  unsatisfactory,  if  not  a 
surly,  reply.  While  as  for  endeavouring  to  educate  a 
woman  by  carefully  talking  to  her  about  what  is  going 
on,  and  explaining  step  by  step  what  she  does  not  under¬ 
stand, — the  very  notion  of  such  a  thing  would  be  scouted 
as  quixotic  in  all  but  a  very  few  families.  The  result  is 
that  a  married  woman,  and  even  more  so  a  young  girl, 
lives  almost  as  entirely  out  of  the  world  as  does  a  college 
tutor.  About  a  few  things  which  interest  her,  such 
as  the  working  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  she 
takes  a  keen  interest ;  as  he,  too,  is  lashed  into  a  brief 
fit  of  insanity  about  tests,  or  the  abolition  of  the  college 
system.  She  mourns  over  the  iniquities  of  servants,  as 
he  vexes  his  soul  over  the  follies  of  undergraduates. 
And  she  reads  novels  much  as  he  reads  Plutarch,  or 
Seneca,  or  Polybius,  or  Livy,  in  naive  ignorance  that 
there  is  any  more  profitable  occupation.  Cobden  s  much 
misunderstood  sneer  did  not  mock  knowledge  of  the 
Ilissus,  but  minute  knowledge  of  Ilissus  plus  absolute 
ignorance  of  Chicago,  exactly  as  one  might  laugh  at  a 
Trollopologist  who  knew  accurately  the  family  history  of 
the  Dukes  of  Omnium,  but  had  never  heard  of  Lord 
Derby  or  Lord  John  Russell.  W^hat  a  woman  needs  is  an 
education  which  shall  enable  her  to  read  and  follow  the 
Parliamentary  debates  instead  of  the  police  and  divorce 
reports ;  and,  when  women  are  thus  educated,  then 
feeble  novels  and  feeble  novelists  will  vex  our  souls  no 
longer  to  the  horrible  extent  to  whi(Jh  they  irritate  us  at 
present.  Of  such  an  education  w'e  may  say  that  it  is 
ovK  oarpaKov  7rpi<Trpo0v  a\Aa  4'VX^l^  Tfptayuyi'ly  nor  is  it  to 
be  got  in  books,  unless,  indeed,  books  can  give  sound, 
healthy  common-sense,  and  wholesome  interest  in  com¬ 
mon  subjects.  But  men  can  give  it  by  making  the 
women  of  their  family  their  companions ;  and  that  they 
should  neglect  to  give  it,  shows,  after  all,  how  inyete- 
rately  deep-seated  is  the  extraordinary  notion  that  the 
intellectual  difference  between  men  and  women  is  one  ot 
kind  and  not  of  degree. 
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Disaffection  in  Turkey. — It  almost  seems  as  if  the 
fate  which  has  so  long  impended  over  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  about  to  be  fulfilled  without  the  threatened  necessity  for 
foreign  interference  to  give  the  Sick  Man  his  cotip  do  grace. 
For  months  past,  the  elements  of  dissolution  which  are  so 
plentiful  in  the  moribund  State  have  been  displaying  them* 
selves  in  an  unusually  marked  degree.  In  Albania  and 
Bosnia  there  have  been  repeated  outbreaks  of  a  rebellious 
spirit.  In  Bosnia  the  extraordinary  phenomenon,  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  a  land  of  fierce  and  sanguinary  religious  dissen¬ 
sions,  of  the  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Mahometan  Servians 
sinking  their  theological  differences  in  the  common  appella¬ 
tion  of  brother  Servians.  At  the  other  extremity  of  the 
empire  the  war  against  the  Arabian  nomads  has  for  months 
past  engaged  the  attention,  and  taxed  the  resources,  of  the 
overburthened  and  distracted  State.  The  latest  reports  from 
Syria  announce  that  in  the  Villa] et  of  Haleb,  better  known 
as  Aleppo,  powerful  tribes  have  thrown  off  their  allegiance, 
and  can  only  be  reduced  by  the  exertions  of  an  army  which 
has  already  too  much  work  cut  out  for  it,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  treasury  that  is  always  begging  at  the  doors  of 
all  the  exchanges  of  Europe.  These  tidings  can  hardly 
hold  out  a  reassuring  prospect  to  the  Successor  of  the 
Prophet  and  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  It  may  be  sur¬ 
mised,  however,  that  that  loving  subject  and  trusty  vassal, 
his  Highness  the  Khedive,  is  not  without  some  secret  sense 
of  satisfaction  at  the  crumbling  of  an  authority  whose  dis¬ 
appearance  or  humiliation  would  allow  him  more  scope 
for  ambitions  that  are  by  this  time  pretty  well  understood. 


supporters  of  the  Government  scheme  of  licensing  must 
expect,  the  result  of  the  East  Surrey  election  is  of  general 
significance.  And  it  signifies  more  than  that.  It  shows, 
not  that  Conservatism  is  in  the  ascendant,  but  that  spurious 
Liberalism  is  in  the  declitie.  Whiggism  has  tried  to  succeed 
by  clothing  itself  in  some  of  the  garments  of  Radicalism, 
but  we  see  its  fate  in  the  recent  failures  of  Mr  Gladstone. 
It  is  well  that  it  should  be  exposed,  and  that  all  should 
understand  that  the  political  warfare  of  the  future  will  be 
between  genuine  Tories  and  genuine  Liberals. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Jury  Packing  in  Ireland. — We  are  sorry  to  see  it 
openly  stated  in  Irish  papers  that  the  jury-panel  recently 
prepared  for  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Constable  Talbot  the  informer,  continued  to 
exemplify  that  infamous  system  of  jury-packing  which  has 
brought  the  administration  of  justice  into  such  contempt 
in  Ireland,  and  whose  avowal  by  Mr  Crown  Solicitor  Seed 
produced  such  a  painful  feeling  in  England.  It  is  declared 
that  out  of  104  names  on  the  panel,  there  were  only  six 
Catholics.  The  trial  of  the  prisoner  in  question  has  been 
put  off  for  the  present.  Let  us  hope  that,  in  the  interval, 
the  Crown  will  bo  wise  enough  to  remove  every  ground  for 
suspicion  from  proceedings  which  especially  ought  to  be 
above  all  suspicion.  It  is  a  little  too  late  in  the  day  for  the 
old  pitiful  game  of  Protestant  against  Catholic  to  be  played 
in  Ireland  or  elsewhere. 


The  East-Surrey  Election.  —  The  success  of  Mr 
Watney,  the  Conservative  candidate,  at  last  Thursday’s 
election,  to  supply  the  place  of  Mr  Buxton,  one  of  the 
Liberal  members  for  East  Surrey,  is  certainly  significant, 
though  its  significance  is  different  to  that  which  has  been 
attached  to  it  by  the  Tory  and  semi-Tory  papers.  Per¬ 
sonal  considerations  and  class  interests,  doubtless,  had 
more  effect  than  any  general  political  reasons.  Mr  Watney 
had  hardly  any  more  votes  than  were  given  to  the  Conser¬ 
vative  candidate  who,  at  the  previous  election,  was  defeated 
by  Mr  Buxton  ;  whereas  there  was  a  great  falling-off  in  the 
number  of  votes  recorded  for  Mr  Leveson-Gower  as  com¬ 
pared  with  those  which  Mr  Buxton  obtained.  This  was 
only  natural  when  we  consider  the  antecedents  of  Mr 
Leveson-Gower.  A  great  many  Liberals  would  not  care  to 
vote  for  a  candidate  who  had  been  unseated  on  account 
of  his  connection  with  the  Reigate  briberies.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr  Gower  is  not  a  brewer.  Brewing 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  honourable  occupation,  but  other 
things  being  equal,  brewers  have  a  distinct  advantage  over 
all  competitors  at  Parliamentary  elections,  and  will  continue 
to  have  it  until  the  Ballot  Bill  is  passed.  Just  now,  more¬ 
over,  there  is  a  special  reason  why  the  publicans’  interest 
should  be  strongly  exerted  in  favour  of  such  a  candidate  as 
Mr  Watney.  By  his  very  foolish  dabbling  in  the  licensing 
question,  Mr  Bruce  has  offended  every  one,  and  brought 
the  Government  into  particular  disgrace  with  an  important 
section  of  electors.  It  would  bo  interesting,  if  possible,  to 
know  exactly  how  many  votes  were  given  to  Mr  Watney  as 
a  friend  of  the  publicans,  and  how  many  as  a  Tory.  To 
that  extent,  as  indicating  the  amount  of  opposition  which 


THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS. 

Sir, — An  article  in  the  censuring  Mr  Street’s  Gothic 

design  for  the  New  Law  Courts,  has  been  followed  by  a  letter 
from  Mr  Oust,  which,  putting  Mr  Street’s  work  out  of  the 
question,  very  properly  suggests  the  abandonment  of  the 
Gothic  style  altogether,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Italian,  as 
first  exhibited  by  Inigo  Jones  in  the  banquetting  house, 
Whitehall,  and  as  perfected  by  Barry  in  certain  of  his 
structures. 

By  all  means  let  the  Scotts  and  the  Streets  have  their  un¬ 
questioned  monopoly  of  our  Church  architecture  and  its 
belongings ;  but  save  us  from  the  further  protraction  of  that 
Gothic  mania  which  should,  at  least,  be  opposed  when  it 
would  monasticise  all  our  non-ecclesiastical  puolic  buildings  ; 
and,  in  lieu  of  the  variety-in-uniformity  and  the  pictorial 
oneness  of  the  Italian  facade,  give  us  mere  complexity  and 
multiplicity  in  picturesque  confusion,  to  the  exhibition  of 
little  else  than  the  designer’s  knowledge  of  Gothic  details,  and 
of  his  contempt  for  their  arrangement  within  any  outline  of 
simplicity,  or  for,  any  consideration  of  that  majesty  which 
can  alone  result  from  a  combination  of  commanding,  central, 
and  balancing  compartments.  Without  this  regard,  tho 
building,  at  a  distance,  may  be  as  a  range  of  united  but 
differing  structures,  with  no  expression  of  singleness,  or  dis¬ 
tinctive  character,  a  spreading  or  elongated  “  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches,”  of  beautiful  bits  it  may  be,  but  only,  from  a 
near  point  of  view,  to  be  appreciated  by  the  eye,  which,  like 
a  fly,  crawls,  as  it  were,  over  the  surface,  till  wearied 
with  the  minute  investigation  of  particular  details  to  no 
general  purpose.  It  is  true,  Barry  avoided  this  in  his  Parlia¬ 
ment  House ;  yet  what  is  the  magnificent  Westminster 
Palace  but  an  Italian  design  gothicized,  with  care  to  correct 
its  horizontal  excess  by  drawing  the  attention  upwards  to  the 
admiring  contemplation  of  the  grandest  of  all  towers  in 
existence  ?  What  would  be  any  one  of  our  finest  cathedrals 
externally  without  its  tower  or  towers  ?  What,  at  a  distance, 
but  a  magnificent  barn  1  What  non-ecclesiastical  edifice  of 
Gothic  design  can  compare  in  majesty  of  effect  with  St  George’s 
Hall  at  Liverpool  ?  What  legitimate  features  am  a  Gothic 
civil  structure  bring  to  match  the  Greek  iwrtico  and  the 
Roman  dome  ?  Gothicize  the  Reform  and  Travellers’  Club¬ 
houses,  and  Inigo  Jone’s  Banquetting  House,  and  alas  !  for 
the  barbaric  violation  of  Pall  Mall. 

In  fine,  to  the  Church  alone  and  its  dependencies  is  true 
Gothic  design  suited.  Strictly,  the  style  admits  no  floora,  and 
requires  a  stone  vault  alone  between  floor  and  covering  roof. 
In  its  full  development  of  lengthy  perspectives  and  altitude, 
with  its  towers  and  spires,  it  is  so  sublime  in  its  character, 
that  its  use,  or  rather  misuse,  in  other  buildings  than  the 
Church,  seems  to  argue  a  want  of  the  reverential  estimate  it 
should  Iiave  from  those  who  degrade  it  by  wantonly  deter¬ 
minate  misiipplication . 

I  am,  <fec.,  A  Retired  Architect, 


THE  insurrection  IN  CUBA. 

Sir, — Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  origin,  and  has 
watched  the  progi’ess,  of  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Cuba 
must  feel  indebted  to  you  for  your  clear  and  truthful  version 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  that  island.  One  statement  you 
make  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  Philadelphia  paper:  ‘‘At  Havana  the  planters  in  Cuba 
have  just  formed  an  association  with  a  present  capital  of  one 
million  of  dollars,  with  powers  to  increase.  The  shares  are 
only  fifty  at  twenty  thousand  dollars  each.  The  object  of  the 
association  is  to  import  Chinese  and  other  labourers  into  Cuba, 
On  looking  over  the  list  of  the  Committee  it  is  curious  to- 
detect  the  names  of  well-known  slave-traders,  though  some 
are  merely  landed  proprietors.  .  .  .  This  association  is  merely 
a  slave-trading  company  in  disguise.  .  .  .  The 
societies  should  endeavour  to  look  sharply  after  this.  W 
what  use  is  it  to  abolish  the  African  slave-trade  if,  for  the 
future,  Chinese  are  to  take  the  place  of  negroes  in  the  human 
flesh  market.  I  am,  &c. , 

A  Member  of  the  Anglo-Cuban  Party. 
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THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

The  changes  in  the  various  markets,  with  the  exception  of 
English  Railways,  have  been  of  a  very  unimportant  character, 
business  having  been  very  contracted,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  members,  and  political  affairs  causing  no  anxiety. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  Queen’s  Speech  to  affect  the 
Money  Market  in  any  way,  and  the  prospects  of  a  good 
harvest,  together  with  a  continued  abundance  of  money, 
cause  prices  to  be  tolerably  well  supported. 

In  English  Funds  an  advance  of  took  place  in  Consols 
on  Monday,  which  was  sustained  until  Wednesday,  when 
the  rise  was  lost  on  expectations  of  a  withdrawal  of  gold 
from  the  Bank. 

Foreign  Stocks  have  been  dull.  Spanish  have  fallen  ^ 
on  the  notification  that  the  expected  loan  of  6,000,0002. 
sterling  will  be  brought  out  in  London  and  Madrid  on 
Wednesday  week  ;  a  rumour  was  also  current  that  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  the  King  had  been  made. 

In  the  Railway  Market  prices  generally  have  not  been 
so  well  maintained.  Brighton  have  fallen  1|  per  cent.,  and 
South-Eastern  1^,  the  traffic  return  being  below  expecta¬ 
tion  ;  on  the  other  hand.  Great  Western  have  risen  3|,  and 
London  and  North-Western 

The  United  States  Funding  Loan  has  been  highly 
sucoessful,  the  applications  being  largely  in  excess  of  the 
amount  required.  The  list  closed  on  Thursday.  The 
final  quotation  last  night  was  J  to  prem. 

The  prospectus  has  been  issued  of  the  Import  Fish  and 
Oyster  Company  (Limited),  with  a  capital  of  20,0002.,  in 
4,000  shares  of  52.  each.  The  object  is  to  import,  in  a 
steamer  chartered  by  or  belonging  to  the  company,  oysters 
and  lobsters  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  where 
they  can  be  obtained  at  prices  greatly  below  those  current 
here.  Reference  is  made  to  the  extremely  high  price  of 
oysters  in  this  country,  arising  from  the  utter  inadequacy 
of  the  supply  to  meet  the  great  demand. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Royal  Insurance  Company,  it  was  announced  that  the 
result  of  the  whole  year’s  transactions  showed  a  profit, 
including  interest,  of  60,1952.  15s.  9d. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  last  night : 

Consols,  93|  to  93f . 

Poreign  Bonds : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  92ito93t;  Egyp¬ 
tian  Seven  per  Cents.  Viceroy,  83J  to  84 ;  ditto  Seven  per 
Cent.,  1868,  79^  to  79^ ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.  Khedive,  761  to 
75i;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  99^  to  99A;  Italian  Five  per  Cents., 
69|  to  59t ;  Peravian  Five  per  Cents.  92^  to  93  ;  Spanish  Three  per 
Cents.,  32|  to  32^  ;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1866,  46g  to  46^ ; 
ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1866,  62*  to  62^ ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1869, 
57  to  67^. 

English  Railway  Shares. — Brighton,  631  to  63^ ;  Caledonian, 
104J  to  105J ;  Great  Eastern,  43  to  43^  ;  Great  Western.  103^ 
to  103| ;  Great  Northern,  A,  153  to  153^  ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  144  to  144|  ;  Metropolitan,  81  to  81^  ;  Midland, 
135  to  1351 ;  North-Eastern  Consols,  173  to  1731 ;  Sheffield, 
621  to  63 ;  and  South-Eastern,  921  to  92^. 

Miscellaneous  Shares:  —  Anglo-American  Telegraph,  103  to 
105;  Anglo-Mediterranean  ditto,  168  to  170;  British  Indian 
ditto,  8  to  8| ;  British  Indian  Extension  ditto,  lOf  to  11; 
China  Telegraph,  8|  to  8§ ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  lOl  to  101 ; 
french  Atlantic  Telegraph,  191  to  191 ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  81  to  91 ; 
J^dia  Rubbers,  461  to  471 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  11  15-16  to  12  1-16  ; 
lelegraph  Constructions,  33  to  331. 


OUR  COAL-FIELDS. 

The  Royal  Commission,  which  was  appointed  five 
years  ago  to  inquire  into  the  available  resources  of 
the  coal-fields  of  the  United  Kingdom,  has  at  length 
issued  its  report.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  this 
inquiry  was  instituted  mainly  in  consequence  of  the 
"arm,  shared  amongst  others  by  Mr  Gladstone  and  Mr 
Mill,  that  was  occasioned  by  the  publication  of  an  essay  in 
■which  Professor  Jevons  argued  that,  if  our  consumption 
w  coal  continues  to  increase  as  it  has  hitherto  done,  and 
II  no  new  coal-fields  are  discovered,  the  supply  will  very 
speedily  be  exhausted.  The  estimates  of  the  Royal 
ommission  are  somewhat  more  satisfactory  ;  but  they 
ow  that  our  manufacturers  and  men  of  science  have  j 
good  reason  to  study  economy  in  the  use  of  the  fuel  j 


which  is  the  main  source,  from  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  of  our  national  prosperity,  and  to  consider  whether 
means  cannot  be  discovered  whereby  much  of  the  work 
coal  may  be  done  by  some  substitute  for  it. 

The  Commissioners  are  of  opinion,  “  looking  to  pos¬ 
sible  expedients  which  the  future  may  elicit,”  that  “  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  a  depth  of  at  least  4,000  feet 
may  be  reached  ’  in  the  working  of  coal-mines.  Assuming 
that  to  be  practicable,  and  measuring  all  our  known 
coal-fields  within  a  depth  of  4,000  feet,  they  find  that  in 
England  and  Wales  there  are  80,208,139,468  tons  dis- 
^ibuted  as  follows  :  South  Wales,  32,456,208,913  tons  ; 
Forest  of  Dean,  265,000,000  tons  ;  Bristol,  4,218,970,762; 
Warwickshire,  458,652,714;  South  Staffordshire,  Coal- 
brook  Dale  and  Forest  of  Wyre,  and  Cloo-hills, 
1,906,119,768;  Leicestershire,  836,799,734;  North  Wales, 
2,005,000,000;  Anglesey,  5,000,000;  North  Stafford¬ 
shire,  3,825,488,105 ;  Lancashire  and  Cheshire, 
5,546,000,000  ;  Midland,  18,172,071,433 ;  Black  Burton, 
70,964,011;Northumberlandand  Durham,  10,036,660,236; 
and  Cumberland,  405,203,792.  To  that  amount  must  be 
added  9,843,465,930  tons  for  Scotland  and  155,680,000 
tons  for  Ireland,  making  a  total  of  90,207,285,398  tons. 
About  one-twelfth  as  much  is  known  to  exist  below  a 
depth  of  4,000  feet;  and  the  Commissioners  suggest 
that  more  than  half  as  much  “  probably  exists  at  work¬ 
able  depths  under  the  permian,  new  red  sandstone,  and 
other  superincumbent  strata  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
making  an  aggregate  quantity  of  146,480  millions  of 
tons,  which  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available 
for  use.”  From  that  surmise,  however,  Sir  Roderick 
Murchison  strongly  dissents.  “  I  beg,”  be  says,  in  a  rider 
to  the  report,  “  to  record  my  earnest  protest  against  the 
statement  made  upon  the  probable  existence  of  coal¬ 
fields  under  the  cretaceous  and  other  secondary  rocks  in 
the  south  of  England.  That  view,  being  purely  theo¬ 
retical,  is,  in  my  opinion,  distinctly  controverted  by  the 
evidence  of  physical  data  all  around  the  area  in  question.” 
That  high  authority  would  greatly  reduce  the  hypo¬ 
thetical  quantity  of  available  coal;  and  it  is  clearly 
unsafe  to  assume  that  either  we  or  posterity  have  more 
than  the  known  90,000  millions  of  tons,  within  reason¬ 
able  depth,  to  work  upon.  • 

How  long,  then,  may  this  supply  be  expected  to  last  ? 
In  1660  two  and  a  quarter  million  tons  were  consumed. 
In  1751  the  annual  consumption  had  risen  to  five 
million  tons,  in  1800  to  ten,  in  1854  to  sixty-four,  and 
in  1869  to  a  hundred  and  seven.  At  the  same  rate  of 
progression  the  national  coal-cellars  would  bo  empty  in 
little  more  than  a  generation.  That  need  not  be  feared  ; 
but  we  mast  expect  that  the  consumption  will  continue 
to  increase.  The  Commissioners  say  ; 

The  present  consumption  of  coal  for  domestic  use  is  generally 
estimated  at  one  ton  per  head  of  the  whole  population,  and  may 
be  assumed  to  absorb  nearly  one-tbird  of  the  entire  production. 
It  is  probable  that  this  rate  per  head  will  continue  pretty  con¬ 
stant  ;  because,  although  more  economical  methods  of  using  coal 
in  dwellings  may  probably  be  introduced,  yet  the  increasing 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  cause  coal  to  be  more  liberally  used  for 
domestic  purposes.  The  future  increase  of  consumption  under 
this  head  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  coincide  with  the  increase 
of  the  population. 

As  regards  the  future  exportation  of  coal,  although  a  very 
large  increase  has  taken  place  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  there 
is  reason  to  doubt  whether  much  further  increase  will  take  place 
in  this  direction.  Upon  this  point  Committee  E  have  reported 
that  the  probable  development  of  the  enormous  coal-fields  of 
North  America,  and  those  of  India,  China,  Japan,  and  other 
countries,  and  the  more  effective  working  of  the  known  coal-fields 
of  Europe,  will  probably  prevent  any  considerable  increase  in  the 
future  exportation  of  British  coal. 

The  large  increase  which,  in  recent  years,  has  taken  place  in- 
the  consumption  of  coal  has  an  intimate  connexion  with  the 
introduction  and  extension  of  the  railway  system  ;  but,  for  several 
years  past,  the  progress  of  railways  has  not  been  exceptionally 
great,  and  yet  the  consumption  of  coal  has  continued  to  increase 
with  unabated  rapidity. 

The  experience  of  the  past  ten  years  confirms  Professor 
Jevons’s  estimate,  “  that  the  rate  of  growth  in  the  annual 
consumption  of  coal  amounts  to  about  3}  per  cent,  per 
annum,  reckoning  each  annual  percentage  on  the  previous 
year’s  consumption.”  On  this  basis  of  calculation,^  even 
taking  for  granted  the  Commissioners’  higher  estimate 
of  146,000  million  tons  of  available  coal,  instead  of  the 
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fimoiint  of  00,000  million  tons,  which  is  all  that  ought  to 
bo  taken,  it  appears  that  our  coal-supply  will  only  last  110 
years  longer.  The  Commissioners’  ground  for  rejecting 
this  conclusion  is  singularly  unscientific.  “Although, 
Mr  Jevons’s  theory  has  up  to  this  time,”  they  say, 

nearly  accorded  with  observation,  yet  the  results 
involved  in  the  supposition  that  the  annual  percentage 
of  increase  in  the  consumption  of  coal  will  continue 
unabated  for  a  very  lengthened  period  are  so  prodigious 
that  few  persons  will  bo  found  to  accept  his  theory 
without  considerable  qualifications.”  They  give  some 
plausible  reasons,  however,  which  -wo  have  not  space  to 
reproduce,  in  favour  of  a  calculation  by  Mr  Price  Wil¬ 
liams  which  tends  to  show  that  “the  annual  increase 
has  passed  through  a  point  of  maximum  increase,  and 
that  it  is  now  diminishing,  with  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  it  will  continue  to  diminish.”  According 
to  this  calculation,  the  supply,  still  assuming  the  quantity 
at  14G,000  million  tons,  will  last  for  360  years.  Or  if 
wc  assume  that  “  from  this  time  the  population  of  the 
whole  country,  and  the  consumption  of  coal  per  head  of 
tliat  population,  will  remain  constant,  or  merely  oscillate 
v'ithout  advancing,”  the  146,000  million  tons  will  last 
1,273  years. 

The  latter  assumption  may  be  at  once  discarded,  and 
Mr  Price  Williams’s  theory  can  only  be  accepted  on  the 
ground  that  our  country  has  already  reached  the  limit 
of  the  wonderful  commercial  progress  that  has  hitherto 
favoured  it,  and  that  the  future  growth  of  the  nation 
will  bo  slower,  and  yet  slower  every  year.  We  are  thus 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Assuming  that  we  must 
still  trust  to  coal  for  the  services  which  coal  has  hitherto 
rendered  to  us,  wo  must  believe  cither  that  England  will 
continue  to  thrive  for  two  or  three  generations  longer 
and  then  suddenly  decay  for  lack  of  fuel  with  which  to 
feed  its  factories  and  save  its  people  from  starvation,  or 
that  the  period  of  rapid  growth  has  already  been  reached, 
and  that  the  final  ruin  will  only  be  deferred  by  a  process 
of  decay  wdiich  has  already  begun.  This  is  the  best  con¬ 
solation  that  the  Royal  Commission  can  offer  to  us  : 

In  all  the  foregoinpf  estimates  of  duration  we  have  for  the  sake 
of  simplicity  excluded  from  view  the  impossibility  of  supposing 
that  the  production  of  coal  could  continue  in  full  operation  until 
the  Inst  remnant  was  used,  and  then  suddenly  cease.  In  reality 
a  j)eriod  of  scarcity  and  dearness  would  first  be  reached.  This 
would  diminish  consumption  and  prolong  duration,  but  only  by 
c  hecking  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  absolute  exhaustion 
of  coal  is  a  stage  which  will  probably  never  be  reached.  In  the 
n  at  u  rul  course  of  events  the  best  and  most  accessible  coal  is  that  which 
is  the  (list  to  be  worked,  and  nearly  all  the  coal  which  has  hitherto 
been  raised  in  this  country  has  been  taken  from  the  most  valuable 
scams,  many  of  which  have  in  consequence  suffered  great  diminu¬ 
tion.  Vast  deposits  of  excellent  and  highly  available  coal  still 
retnain,  but  a  preference  will  continue  to  be  given  to  the  best  and 
( lieapest  beds  ;  and  as  we  approach  exhaustion  the  country  will 
by  slow  degrees  lose  the  advantageous  position  it  now  enjoys  in 
regard  to  its  coal  supply.  Much  of  the  coal  included  in  the 
returns  could  never  bo  worked  except  under  conditions  of  scarcity 
and  high  j)ricc.  A  time  must  even  be  anticipated  when  it  will 
be  more  economical  to  import  part  of  our  coal  than  to  raise  the 
whole  of  it  from  our  residual  coal  beds;  and  before  complete 
exhaustion  is  reached,  the  importation  of  coal  will  become  the 
rule,  and  not  the  exception  of  our  practice.  Other  countries 
M  ould  undoubtedly  be  in  a  position  to  supply  our  deficiencies,  for 
North  America  alone  possesses  tracts  of  coal-bearing  strata,  as 
yet  almost  untouched,  of  seventy  times  the  area  of  our  own. 

I  Jut  it  may  well  be  doubted  M’hether  the  manufacturing  supremacy 
id  this  kingdom  can  be  maintained  after  the  importation  of  coal 
has  become  a  necessity. 

Tliero  is  one  ground  of  hope,  however,  which,  as  it  did 
not  come  within  the  province  of  the  Commissioners,  they 
have  not  touched  upon.  England  now  lives  by  coal ;  but 
why  may  not  some  good  substitute  for  coal  be  obtained? 
Our  Arkwrights  and  Fairbairns,  our  Boultons  and  Watts, 
have  ]int  new  harness  upon  the  forces  of  nature  and 
turned  them  to  the  great  profit  of  the  nation,  making 
their  harness  chiefly  of  such  material  as  was  already 
available  in  our  coal-fields.  It  is  for  our  Tyndalls  and 
Huxleys  to  show  us  where  other  material  for  the  harness 
may  be  found.  If  the  world  is  really  to  profit  by  “  the 
correlation  of  physical  forces,”  we  ought  soon  to  know 
how  wo  may  warm  our  hou.ses  and  work  our  steam- 
engines  by  help  of  other  substances  besides  coal,  or  per¬ 
haps  by  agencies  almost  too  subtle  to  be  vulgarly  called 
aubstances  at  all. 


LITERARY. 


MR  BAYARD  TAYLOR’S  FAUST. 

Faust.  A  Tragedy.  By  John  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  Translated 
in  the  Original  Metres,  by  Bayard  Taylor.  The  First  Part.* 
Strahan. 

Faust.  A  Tragedy.  By  Johann  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  The 
First  Part.  Translated  in  the  Original  Metres.  By  Bayard 
Taylor.  Boston:  Osgood  and  Co.  London:  Trubner. 

The  two  handsome  volumes  before  us  differ  only  in 
size  and  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  one  is  an  exact 
reprint  of  the  edition  de  luxe  which  comes  to  us  from 
the  University  press  of  Cambridge,  U.S.  In  the  pre¬ 
face  Mr  Taylor  informs  us  that  it  is  twenty  years  since 
he  first  determined  to  attempt  the  translation  of  Faust 
in  the  original  metres,  and  discusses,  at  considerable 
length,  the  questions  as  to  the  desirability  and  the 
possibility  of  producing  a  nearly  literal  English  version 
of  Goethe’s  great  masterpiece  in  the  identical  rhythmical 
forms  the  German  poet  employed.  The  preface  is  Mr 
Taylor’s  answer  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  and  the 
body  of  the  work  is  his  answer  to  the  second.  Following 
Goethe,  he  contends  that  form  is  an  essential  element  of 
poetry.  “  Poetry,”  he  maintains,  “  is  not  simply  a  fashion  of 
expression ;  it  is  the  form  of  expression  absolutely  required 
by  a  certain  class  of  ideas.  Poetry,  indeed,  may  bo  distin¬ 
guished  from  prose  by  the  single  circumstance  that  it  is  the 
utterance  of  whatever  in  man  cannot  be  perfectly  uttered  in 
any  other  than  a  rhythmical  form.  It  is  useless  to  say  that 
the  naked  meaning  is  independent  of  the  form ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  form  contributes  essentially  to  the  fulness  of  the 
meaning.”  These  dicta  are,  in  our  opinion,  sound  and 
true  as  far  as  they  go,  but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  they 
do  not  touch  the  question  at  issue,  which  is,  whether  a 
strict  adherence  to  the  original  metres  of  a  work  like  Faust 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  in  order  to  produce  an  exactly 
similar  effect  in  a  translation.  The  question  to  be  solved 
is  whether  there  are  not  equivalent  metres,  as  well  as 
equivalent  words,  and  this  question  should  probably  be 
answered  in  the  negative.  Music  is  an  universal,  un¬ 
translatable  language,  conveying  a  uniform  impression  or 
idea  to  all  who  hear  and  understand  it.  Every  mood 
and  thought  that  can  be  sung  has  its  distinctive,  separate 
tune,  and  it  will  harmonise  perfectly  with  no  other.  This 
tune  may  be  played  on  a  variety  of  instruments,  or  sung  in 
a  variety  of  languages,  but  it  can  only  be  reproduced,  it 
cannot  be  translated.  If  this  view  be  correct,  instead  of 
saying  that  poetry  “cannot  be  perfectly  uttered  in  any 
other  than  a  rhythmical  form,”  Mr  Taylor  should  have  said, 
“  no  poetical  idea  can  be  perfectly  embodied  in  any  other 
than  its  own  rhythmical  form and  it  is  evident,  from  the 
principle  he  has  adopted  and  closely  adhered  to  throughout 
this  volume,  that  this  is  really  the  doctrine  he  holds. 

Regarding  the  possibility  of  translating  Faust  into  Eng¬ 
lish  without  altering  the  sense  or  the  music  of  the  original, 
Mr  Ta3’lor’s  work  is,  as  we  have  already’  stated,  his  sub¬ 
stantial  answer  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  he  makes  a  few 
observations  on  the  subject  in  his  preface,  which  may  be 
considered  as  an  d  priori  argument  in  favour  of  the  attempt. 
The  German  and  English  languages, he  says,  “are  kindred, 
and  equally  capable  of  all  varieties  of  metrical  expres¬ 
sion,”  and  he  refers  to  instances  where  the  music  of 
English  and  German  poetry  has  been  successfully  repro¬ 
duced  in  translations  from  either  language  into  the  other. 
From  Tycho  Mommsen’s  Die  Kunst  des  Deutschen  Ueh^'- 
setzers  aus  neueren  Sprachen,  he  quotes  a  passage  containing 
the  following  sentence :  “  The  immeasurable  result  which  has 
followed  works  wherein  the  form  has  been  retained — such 
as  the  Homer  of  Voss  and  the  Shakespeare  of  Tieck  and 
Schlegel — is  an  incontrovertible  evidence  of  the  vitality  of 
the  endeavour.”  Mr  Carlyle  has  shown,  he  remarks,  in  the 
translation  he  has  given  us  of  portions  of  the  second  part 
of  ‘  Helena,’  that  very  much  of  the  rhythmical  character 
of  Goethe’s  poetry  may  be  retained  in  a  literal  English 
vArsinn  anJ  **  in  faftt.”  Mr  Tavlor  adds.  “  we  have  so 


subtle  and  melodious  lyrics  as  '  The  Castle  by  the  Sea  ’ 
of  Uhland,  and  the  "  Silent  Land  ’  of  Salis,  translated  by 
Mr  Longfellow;  Goethe’s  ‘Minstrel/  and  ‘Coptic  Song/ 
by  Dr  Hedge ;  Heine’s  ‘  Two  Grenadiers/  by  Dr  Fur¬ 
ness,  and  many  of  Heine’s  songs,  by  Mr  Leland  ;  and  also 
to  the  German  translations  of  English  lyrics,  by  Freiligrath 
and  Strodtmann.”  In  short,  Mr  Taylor  considers  that  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  nearly  literal  translation  of 
Faust  in  the  original  metres  have  l^en  much  exaggerated, 
and  are  not  insuperable.  In  his  own  experience  he  has 
found  that  the  more  closely  he  has  adhered  to  the  language 
of  the  original,  the  more  of  its  rhythmical  character  has  he 
been  able  to  retain.  Occasionally,  however,  he  has  had  to 
choose  between  the  meaning  and  the  music,  and  in  general 
he  has  given  the  preference  to  the  former ;  but  although 
he  has  not  reproduced  every  foot,  line,  and  rhyme  of  the 
original,  he  is  justified  in  saying  that  this  has  very  nearly 
been  accomplished.” 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  conscientious  labour  and  the 
evident  enthusiasm  that  Mr  Taylor  has  bestowed  upon  his 
task,  we  cannot  say  that  his  translation  of  the  first  part  of 
Faust  ought  to  supersede  any  of  the  best  English  versions 
of  that  work.  Its  deficiencies  are  precisely  those  he  has 
noted  as  characteristic  of  Mr  Brooks’s  effort  to  render  the 
same  portion  of  Goethe’s  great  drama  in  the  original 
metres — “a  lack  of  the  lyrical  fire  and  fluency  of  the 
original  in  some  passages,  and  an  occasional  [or  rather 
frequent]  lowering  of  the  tone.”  Mr  Taylor’s  translation 
bears  the  marks  of  elaboration  on  every  page.  He  has  not 
attained  the  ars  celare  artem^  and  his  performance  pro¬ 
duces  a  similar  feeling  to  that  we  should  experience  in 
witnessing  a  skilful  and  carefully-studied  imitation  of  an 
improvised  dance  by  a  genius  like  George  Eliot’s  Fedalma, 
whose  natural  mode  of  expression  was  “  the  poetry  of 
motion.”  But  his  production  is  scholarly  and  readable, 
though  not  particularly  effective,  and  in  certain  passages  he 
has  improved  upon  the  renderings  of  his  predecessors.  It 
is  a  great  attempt  that  he  has  made ;  indeed,  one  of  those 
attempts  in  which 

’Tis  glorious  even  to  fail. 

And  it  cannot  justly  be  said  that  Mr  Taylor  has  failed, 
although  he  assuredly  has  not  achieved  all  that  he  pro¬ 
posed.  But  if  he  has  not  demonstrated  beyond  dispute  the 
possibility  of  rendering  Faust  into  English  without  loss  of 
music  or  meaning,  his  work  will  at  least  tend  to  reduce  the 
sense  of  the  difficulties  of  the  task.  It  has  often  occurred 
to  us  that  translation  offers  a  peculiarly  advantageous  field 
for  conjoint  authorship,  and  that  one  of  the  reasons  why 
we  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  a  satisfactory  and  adequate 
English  version  of  Faust  is,  that  every  translator  strives 
to  make  his  work  as  different  as  possible,  in  every  way, 
from  that  of  every  one  who  had  previously  tried  his  hand 
upon  it,  instead  of  adopting  every  passage  that  could  not 
be  improved  upon.  There  are  about  five-and-twenty  or 
thirty  English  translations  of  Faust  in  existence,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  them  contain  some  phrase  that  happily 
reflects  its  original.  Of  course,  there  is  an  evident  objec¬ 
tion  to  this  method,  as  the  translator  and  compiler  could 
not  claim  the  exclusive  merit  of  the  work,  if  he  borrowed 
right  and  left.;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  earn 
another  and  a  higher  sort  of  fame,  by  devoting  himself 
with  a  single  eye  to  the  production  of  the  very  best  trans¬ 
lation  possible. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr  Taylor’s  translation  we 
may  quote  a  part  of  Faust’s  reply  to  Margaret’s  query,  as 
to  whether  he  believed  in  God  : 

The  All-enfolding, 

The  All-upholding, 

Folds  and  upholds  lie  not 
Thee,  me.  Himself? 

Arches  not  there  the  sky  above  us? 

Lies  not  beneath  us,  firm,  the  earth  ? 

And  rise  not  on  us  shining. 

Friendly,  the  everlasting  stars  ? 

Look  I  not,  eye  to  eye,  on  thee, 

And  feel’st  not  thronging 
To  head  and  heart,  the  force. 

Still  wearing  its  eternal  secret, 

^visible,  visible,  round  thy  life? 

Vast  as  it  is,  fill  with  that  force  thy  heart, 

when  thou  in  the  feeling  wholly  blessed  art, 

Lull  it,  then,  what  thou  wilt, — 


Call  it  Bliss  I  Heart !  Love !  God ! 

I  have  no  name  to  give  it ! 

Feeling  is  all  in  all: 

The  name  is  sound  and  smoke. 

Obscuring  Heaven’s  clear  glow. 

As  an  instance  of  the  halt  and  maimed  lines  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  this  work,  a  couplet  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Margaret  will  suffice ; 

'Tis  written  in  his  very  forehead 
That  love  to  him  is  a  thing  abhorred. 

This  is  very  far  from  being  a  satisfactory  rendering 
either  of  the  meaning  or  the  music  of 

Es  steht  ihm  an  der  Stirn*  geschriehen^ 

Dost  er  nicht  mag  eine  Seele  liehen. 

The  lyrical  passages  and  the  songs,  we  may  mention,  are 
translated  with  considerable  spirit  and  felicity,  and  this 
praise  is  especially  due  to  “  The  King  of  Thule  ”  (although 
Mr  Taylor  has  omitted  the  alternate  feminine  rhymes  of 
the  original),  and  to  Margaret’s  song  at  the  spinning- 
wheel  : 

“  IV^  peace  is  gone, 

My  heart  is  sore ; 

I  never  shall  find  it, 

Ah  never  more.” 

At  the  end  of  the  work  Mr  Taylor  has  collected  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  information  illustrative  of  the  meaning 
of  various  obscure  passages  in  Faustj  and  in  three  appen¬ 
dices  he  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  and 
the  changes  made  upon  the  Faust-legend,  discusses  Goethe’s 
obligations  to  it,  and  quotes  the  first  scene  from  Marlowe’s 
*  Dr  Faustus.’  These  notes  and  appendices  deserve  to  be 
consulted  by  students  of  Goethe’s  work. 

THE  NECESSARY  EXISTENCE  OF  GOD. 

On  the  Proveahleness  of  a  God.  Correspondence  between  W.  H. 
Gillespie  and  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough.  Houlston  and  Sons. 

Examination  of  Gillespie:  Being  an  Analytical  Criticism  of  the 
Aboument  a  priori  for  the  Existence  of  a  great  First  Cause.  By 
T.  S.  Barrett.  Provost  and  Co. 

It  is  often  alleged  that  metaphysics  is  a  barren  subject, 
and  unprogressive;  that  the  same  topics,  with  a  slight 
disguise  of  language,  are  being  discussed,  in  the  same 
way,  by  every  new  generation.  To  a  German  philoso¬ 
pher  rejoicing  in  the  first  reception  of  a  brand-new 
system,  a  friend  whispered  the  too  accurate  prediction, 

“  Even  they  are  now  at  the  door  that  will  carry  thee  out 
also.”  Sir  W.  Hamilton  compares  the  discussion  on 
Free  Will  to  the  bloodless  and  interminable  contests  of 
the  heroes  in  Valhalla  :  each  giving  his  opponent  deadly 
wounds,  but  really  only  sawing  the  air.  We  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  some  truth  in  a  complaint  so  general, 
and  echoed  from  so  many  different  sides.  But  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  reason  of  man  as  destined 
perpetually  to  run  in  a  circle,  like  a  circus  horse.  The 
careful  student  of  the  history  of  philosophy  can  trace 
some  progress  ;  he  can  point  to  some  ancient  controver¬ 
sies  now  in  the  shade ;  he  can  show,  in  some  points,  a 
convergence  of  opinion  between  rival  schools  ;  he  can 
show  that  some  fallacies  which  troubled  the  early  philoso¬ 
phers  have  long  been  dead,  and  rise  now  only  at  rare 
intervals  like  ghosts  to  trouble  untutored  imagination ; 
he  can  even  satisfy  •  us  that  certain  fallacious  tendencies 
of  ‘  thought  and  unsound  processes  of  reasoning  have 
been  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  tentative  or  abortive 
efforts.  As  one  example,  he  can  point  to  the  celebrated 
argument  a  priori,  which  of  yore  was  armour  for  giants, 
and  now  crushes  with  its  weight  the  pigmies  that  try 

it  on.  ,  j  •  11 

It  is  to  St  Anselm,  a  quick-witted  doctor,  skilled  in  all 

the  devices  of  logic,  a  pious  and  thoughtful  man,  that 
we  owe  one  of  the  ingenious  arguments  called  a 
This  differs  from  the  reasoning  so  well  expounded  by 
Paley  in  his  natural  theology,  of  proceeding  from  nature 
up  to  nature’s  God.  It  is  more  ambitious.  It  aims  at 
demonstrative  certainty.  It  is  not  content  with  pying 
us  the  knowledge  that  there  is  a  first  cause,  but  it  tries 
to  show  that  this  cause  must  be.  and  that  even  although 
neither  the  earth  nor  the  heavens  had  been  created,  nor 
the  firmament  had  shown  His  handiwork,  stdl,  given  that 
wonderful  creature  man,  with  his  subtle  fancy  and  a  tew 
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there  is  a  God  in  the  same  way  that  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  that  the  three  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  aro 
equal  to  tw’O  right  angles.”  Unfortunately  lor  the 
Bishop,  the  a  priori  argument  has,  at  least,  one  friend 
left  in  the  world,  who  never  misses  an  opportunity  of 
blowing  its  trumpet  and  his  own;  Mr  Gillespie  at  once 
put  on  his  armour,  and  challenged  the  Bishop  to  make 
good  his  assertion.  He  modestly  told  the  Bishop  that 
if  other  a  priori  arguments  had  failed  to  convince  him, 
he  ought  to  try  Gillespie’s  ‘Necessary  Existence  of 
God,’  which  was  a  short  and  infallible  remedy  against 
scepticism.  The  Bishop  duly  perused  the  work,  and 
was  obliged  to  inform  Mr  Gillespie  that  he  remained 
of  the  same  opinion  still,  and  that  as  a  controversy 
between  them  regarding  the  merits  of  the  alleged 
demonstration  could  serve  no  good  purpose,  he  must 
decline  to  enter  into  it.  This  is  the  ”  unkindest  cut  of 
all.”  The  great  argument  has  fallen  low  indeed 
when  even  a  Bishop  will  not  do  it  reverence.  The 
capacious  lawn  sleeves,  in  the  folds  of  which  so  many 
nice  fallacies  dwell  in  peace,  have  no  corner  for  the 
child  of  St  Anselm,  the  great  protege  of  Descartes. 

As  to  Mr  Barrett’s  refutation  of  Gillespie’s  book,  we 
need  say  nothing.  On  page  13  he  says  :  “We  might 
be  justified  in  ending  our  criticism  of  Mr  Gillespie’s 
a  priori  argument  at  this  point.”  He  was  not  only  jus¬ 
tified,  but  he  was  bound  in  mercy  to  his  readers  to  do 
so.  After  the  complete  exposure  given  by  Kant  to  all 
reasoning  of  the  kind,  nothing  remains  for  Mr  Barrett 
and  Mr  Gillespie,  but  to  take  up  Kant’s  ‘  Critique  of  the 
Pure  Reason,’  and  to  read,  mark,  and  inwardly  digest  it. 
Mr  Gillespie’s  book  might  be  serviceable  if  cut  up  into 
suitable  portions,  and  given  to  boys  studying  logic  to 
sharpen  their  wits  in  detecting  fallacies.  It  will  answer 
no  other  useful  purpose. 


OUR  LIVING  POETS. 

Onr  Living  Poets,  An  Essay  in  Criticism.  By  H.  Buxton  Forman. 

Tinsley. 

**  During  the  last  four  years,”  says  Mr  Forman,  “  I  have 
had  in  mind  the  design  of  making  the  works  of  our  living 
poets  the  subject  of  a  comprehensive  and  connected  study.” 
That  design  has  been  fairly  realised  in  this  volume,  which  is 
made  up  chiefly  of  magazine  articles,  reprinted  in  order,  with 
more  or  less  addition  and  alteration.  Mr  Forman  has  evi¬ 
dently  applied  himself  very  zealously,  during  more  than  four 
years,  to  the  study  of  contemporary  verse,  and  his  judg¬ 
ments  thereupon  are  generally  accurate.  We  should  be  better 
pleased,  however,  if  the  judgments  were  not  given  quite  so 
dictatorially  ;  and  the  whole  book  would  be  better  if  it  were 
less  weakened  by  straining  after  grand  effects.  Its  plan 
and  arrangement,  too,  are  faulty.  ‘  Our  Living  Poets  ’  is  a 
neat  title  ;  but  it  excludes  at  least  one  great  poet  of  our 
own  day — Mrs  Browning — and  so  cripples  the  critic  in  his 
comments  on  some  of  her  contemporaries.  The  classifica¬ 
tion  of  all  the  poetry  of  the  day,  moreover,  under  the  four 
heads  of  Idyllic,  Psychological,  pre-Eaphaelite,  and  Re¬ 
naissance,  is  very  unsatisfactory,  and  especially  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  when  we  find  each  poet  forced  into  one  of  the  four 
divisions,  and  there  made  to  show  that,  all  else  being 
immaterial,  it  is  the  proper  division  for  him  to  be  placed 
in.  Had  Mr  Forman  been  determined  to  classify,  he  might 
surely  have  found  some  better  system  of  classification  ;  and, 
when  he  had  developed  his  system,  he  ought  certainly  to 
have  classified  not  poets,  but  poems.  Mr  Tennyson  and 
Mr  Browning,  who  head  the  first  two  lists,  do  not  suffer 
much,  as  the  ground  they  have  each  covered  is  taken  to  be 
the  whole  ground  of  the  Idyllic  and  Psychological  schools 
respectively ;  but  it  is  certainly  odd  to  find  Mr  Coventry 
Patmore  classed  with  the  pre-Eaphaelite  group,  and  Mr 
Swinburne  and  Mr  Morris  with  the  Renaissance,  while 
George  Eliot  stands  la.st  in  the  last  list.  It  is  clear,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Renaissance  group  was  an  after-thought. 
Having  settled  that  all  contemporary  poetry  was  either 
Idyllic,  Psychological,  or  pre-Raphaelite,  Mr  Forman  seems 
to  have  found  afterwards  that  there  were  some  poets  who 
could  not  possibly  be  included  under  any  of  the  three  terms, 
elastic  as  he  had  made  them.  Therefore  he  lumped  them 
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in  “  what,”  as  he  says,  “  for  want  of  any  better  general 
designation,  may  be  called  the  Renaissance  group.”  He 
gives  an  elaborate  justification  of  this  course,  and  we  are 
expected  to  see  in  every  page  the  perfection  of  aesthetic 
taste  and  critical  power  ;  but  Mr  Forman  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  others  will  think  as  well  of  his  book  as  he  does 
himself. 

Yet  they  ought  to  think  well  of  it ;  and  no  one  can 
read  it  without  some  profit.  Mr  Forman  describes  and 
criticises  the  writings  of  seventeen  poets,  and  his  comments 
are  so  shaped  that  they  will  be  intelligible  and  instructive 
to  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  poems  discussed, 
while  there  is  not  too  much  mere  epitomising  and  quota¬ 
tion  to  weary  readers  who  are  in  a  position  to  criticise  the 
critic.  Most  of  his  seventeen  essays,  as  well  as  his  intro¬ 
duction  and  appendix,  are  skilfully  written,  and  contain 
much  good  thought,  and  some  are  very  good  indeed. 

The  first  three  are,  perhaps,  the  weakest.  We  have  had 
almost  enough  in  the  way  of  analysis  and  praise  of  Mr 
Tennyson,  and  Mr  Forman  seems  himself  to  have  felt  that 
his  homage  of  forty  pages  was  necessary  task-work.  It  is  not 
all  homage,  however.  Mr  Forman  does  not  approve  of  ‘  The 
Idylls  of  the  King,’  and  he  objects  especially  to  their  being 
strung  together  as  a  sort  of  epic.  “  It  is  hard,”  he  says,  to 
conceive  how  the  Laureate  can  have  persuaded  himself  or 
been  persuaded  to  run  the  risk  of  challenging  public 
opinion  by  putting  the  poems  forward  in  the  character  of 
a  whole ;  for  one  must  regard  the  scheme  as  a  hasty  and 
ill-considered  one,  not  as  the  mature  execution  of  an 
old  and  cherished  design.”  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  worth 
Mr  Forman’s  while  to  fill  as  much  space  as  he  has  done  in 
expanding  this  complaint ;  but  all  his  essay  on  the  Laureate 
is  spun  out.  Its  homage  is  weak,  and  rendered  all  the 
weaker  by  the  curious  judgment  which  places  Miss  Smedley 
and  Miss  Ingelow  only  a  little  lower  than  Mr  Tennyson,  as 
his  disciples,  and  the  only  ones  worthy  to  be  named  with 
him,  in  the  Idyllic  School.  Were  all  the  book  like  these 
three  chapters,  it  would  be  hardly  too  much  to  say  of  it 
what  Mr  Forman  says,  in  characteristic  phrase,  of  a  hypo¬ 
thetical  volume  referred  to  by  him, — *^the  phalanxed  I 
follies  exhibited  in  its  pages  would  be  something  to  make 
the  blood  run  cold,  and  turn  sour  that  particular  little 
measure  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  which  takes,  in 
the  critical  bosom,  the  ambiguous  form  of  silent  leniency.” 

Mr  Forman  stands  on  better  ground  when  he  criticises, 
or  panegyrises,  Mr  Browning.  Here  he  says  little  that  is 
new,  but  all  that  he  says  is  sound,  and  his  praise  is  none 
too  strong,  albeit  the  words  in  which  it  is  uttered  may  be 
sometimes  rather  inapt.  Every  one  will  agree  with  Mr 
Forman  that  Mr  Browning  will  have  an  abiding  place  in 
English  literature,  though  every  one  would  not  think  of 
describing  it  as  the  range  of  a  powerful  poet’s  influence 
on  those  who  are  to  people  the  long  void  vista  of  the  onward 
centuries.”  Here  is  a  better  sample  of  Mr  Forman’s 
writing  and  criticism  : 

Browning,  throughout  his  literary  career,  has  applied  strictly 
psychological  principles  both  to  the  drama  and  to  lyric  poetry  ; 
and,  until  the  w'onderful  application  of  those  principles  to  work 
on  an  epic  scale — the  feat  he  last  performed— his  chief  innova¬ 
tion  lay  in  the  construction  of  pieces  which  cannot  properly  be 
called  lyrics,  though  often  lyrical  in  metre.  This  innovation 
consisted  chiefly  in  the  confining  of  poetry  entirely  to  the 
motions  of  the  human  soul,  and  treating  these  with  an  unprece¬ 
dented  minuteness  and  caifefulness  of  analysis,  and  with  a  special 
care  to  the  adaptation  of  metre  and  rhythm  to  the  exigencies  of 
each  subject.  In  the  longer  pieces,  which  are  written  in  lyrical 
metres  or  blank  verse,  according  to  the  subject,  there  is  a  large 
and  what  must  be  called  greatly  dramatic  use  of  the  monologue 
form.  In  each  monologue  some  particular  point  of  interest  in  the 
pf  a  human  soul  is  taken  up.  The  soul,  whether  historical 
or  fictitious,  generally  speaks  for  itself  all  that  is  spoken -the 
artist  invariably  refraining  from  any  appearance  as  a  spokesman. 

In  the  course  of  the  monologue  all  circumstances  in  the  past  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  soul,  which  are  available  for  illuminating  the 
present  point,  are  brought  out,  and  the  present  and  past  action  of 
Wher  human  beings  on  the  speaker  is  indicated  either  by  detail  on 
tne  speaker’s  part,  or  by  some  such  artifice  as  a  sudden  change  in  the 
monologue,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  person 
addressed  has  said  or  done  something  ;  and  sometimes  the  whole 
expression  of  the  actual  speaker  is  devoted  to  the  analysis  of 
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would  long  since  ha\re  transmuted  it  into  current  gold,  and 
would  have  fixed  in  the  popular  mind  the  sterling  worth  of 
the  personages  and  facts.”  There  is  still  room  for  a 
Shakespeare. 

The  Barons’  War  was  brewing  all  through  the  early  part 
of  Henry  III.’s  reign,  if,  indeed,  that  early  part  represented 
more  than  a  truce,  agreed  upon  by  the  stronger  combatant 
to  see  whether  the  concessions  forced  from  King  John  were 
duly  respected  by  his  successor.  The  compact  not  being 
observed  by  Henry  HI.  and  his  advisers,  the  barons  again 
took  up  their  arms,  and,  though,  “  united  with  the  genuine 
patriotism,  no  doubt,  ambition,  self-interest,  and  revenge 
played  their  part,”  as  Mr  Blaauw  said,  “  nothing  can  evince 
more  strikingly  the  soundness  of  the  views  adopted  by  the 
party  victorious  at  Lewes  than  the  fact  that,  during  their 
short  year  of  triumph,  English  freedom  rose  to  so  vigorous 
a  manhood,  and  acquired  so  confirmed  a  development  as  to 
enable  the  spirit  of  their  principles  long  to  survive  the 
downfall  of  their  promoters,  and  to  this  day  we  are  em- 
joj-ing  the  full  maturity  of  their  effects.” 

The  struggle  was  between  Royal  prerogative  and  popular 
control,  two  terms  which  then  had  a  very  different  signifi¬ 
cance  from  their  present  one,  the  difference  being  due  to 
the  zeal  with  which  these  old  realities  were  fought  over  by 
our  forefathers.  The  king  was  at  this  time  little  more 
than  a  great  feudal  lord  whom  accident  or  “  Divine  right  ” 
had  placed  in  supremacy  over  the  other  great  feudal  lords, 
who,  numbering  hardly  more  than  a  thousand  in  all,  con¬ 
stituted,  or  at  any  rate  represented,  the  people.  The  barons 
fought  for  themselves,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  sove¬ 
reign’s  authority  over  them,  to  relieve  themselves  from  his 
most  onerous  burthens,  and  to  secure  for  themselves  greater 
independence  within  their  own  possessions.  They  fought, 
in  fact,  merely  to  augment  their  own  power  at  the  expense 
of  the  monarch’s ;  but  it  fortunately  happened  that  here 
their  interests  and  those  of  their  enslaved  and  half-enslaved 
dependents  were  concurrent.  It  is  noteworthy,  indeed, 
how,  in  nearly  all  the  struggles  and  disputes  that  have 
arisen  in  Etigland  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  people 
have  been  on  the  winning  side.  There  have  been  in  each 
of  these  struggles  four  combatants,  the  king,  the  barons, 
the  clergy,  and  the  common  folk.  Sometimes  king  and 
barons  have  had  to  withstand  the  resistance  of  clergy  and 
commoners.  Sometimes  the  clergy  have  sided  with  the 
king,  and  the  commoners  with  the  barons.  Sometimes,  as 
in  John’s  reign,  the  king  has  won  the  support  of  the  com¬ 
moners,  while  the  clergy  have  taken  part  with  the  barons. 
And  sometimes,  as  in  Henry  HI.’s  reign,  king  and  clergy 
have  been  ranged  against  barons  and  commoners.  But  the 
result  of  every  fight  has  been  that  the  people  have  gained, 
and  that  king,  barons,  and  clergy  alike  have  lost  ground. 
So  it  was  especially  in  the  case  of  the  long  and  bitter  con¬ 
test  which  Mr  Blaauw  has  chronicled  in  the  volume  before 
us.  Our  House  of  Commons,  now  the  life  and  backbone 
of  Parliament  and  of  the  whole  government  of  the  nation, 
grew  out  of  the  civil  war  in  which  Simon  de  Montfort  was 
the  leader. 

Simon  do  Montfort  is  the  chief  hero  of  Mr  Blaauw’s 
narrative,  which  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  earlier 
incidents  of  Henry  HI.’s  reign,  and  goes  in  detail  over  the 
ground  between  1257  and  12G5.  And  De  Montfort  was  a 
man  worth  making  a  hero  of.  “  He  unknowingly  deter¬ 
mined,”  as  Sir  James  Mackintosh  says,  “that  England  was 
to  be  a  free  country,  and  he  was  the  blind  instrument  of 
disclosing  to  the  world  that  great  institution  of  representa¬ 
tion  which  was  to  introduce  into  popular  governments  a 
regularity  of  order  far  more  perfect  than  had  heretofore 
been  purchased  by  submission  to  absolute  power,  and  to 
draw  forth  liberty  from  confinement  in  single  cities  to  a 
fitness  for  be^ng  spread  over  territories,  which  experience 
does  not  forbid  to  hope  may  be  as  vast  as  have  ever  been 
grasped  by  the  iron  grip  of  a  despotic  conqueror.”  That 
encomium  is  not  too  strong,  as  Mr  Blaauw’s  work  testifies. 
It  is  a  pity  that  the  work,  being  as  sound  as  it  is,  is  not 
more  readable,  and  everyone  will  regret  that  Professor 
Pearson,  instead  of  carefully  editing  it,  had  not  re-written  it 
with  all  the  graphic  power  and  philosophical  thought  of 
which,  no  less  than  of  antiquarian  precision,  he  has  shown 
himself  to  be  master. 


MR  BARRY’S  SPORTING  SKETCHES. 

Mountain  and  Stream.  With  Notes  and  Prose  Idyls  on  Shooting 
and  Trout  Fishing.  By  W.  Barry.  Tinsley. 

Mr  Emerson  has  somewhere  remarked  that  certain  books 
to  be  fully  appreciated  require  to  be  read  at  particular 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  under  particular  circumstances. 
The  clever,  cultivated,  and  genial  volume  of  sporting  papers 
before  us  may  be  read  with  pleasure  in  the  leisure  hours  of 
any  working  day,  but  to  be  thoroughly  relished  it  ought, 
we  imagine,  to  be  read  during  the  resting  hours  of  a  holi¬ 
day  spent  in  similar  pursuits  to  those  it  so  admirably 
describes.  Yet  it  is  not  by  sportsmen  alone  that  Mr 
Barry’s  book  wdll  be  enjoyed,  for  it  appeals  in  a  powerful 
manner  to  a  variety  of  tastes  and  instincts.  Not  only  does 
its  author  display  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  habits 
of  wild  fowl  and  trout,  but  he  has  evidently  made  an  equally 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  study  of  the  characters  and  manners 
of  the  natives  of  the  regions  he  has  explored.  In  his  sketches 
we  are  introduced  to  a  large  number  of  people  and  dogs, 
who  have  each  a  distinct,  and  frequently  a  strongly -marked 
and  picturesque,  individuality.  His  descriptions  of  scenery 
are  brief,  but  unusually  graphic,  and  the  work  abounds 
with  incident,  anecdote,  and  romance.  There-  are  few 
novels,  indeed,  that  could  be  compared  with  this  volume, 
either  in  respect  of  the  artistic  and  literary  merits  of  the 
composition,  or  as  regards  the  degree  of  interest  it  excites 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Several  of  the  papers  are 
quite  entitled  to  the  designation  “  prose  Idyls  ”  that  their 
author  has  conferred  upon  them,  and  are  really  novel  and 
successful  literary  experiments. 

Ireland  is  the  scene  of  all  the  excursions  described  in 
this  volume,  and  five  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  it 
contains  are  reprinted  from  the  Fall  Mall  Gazette.  These, 
however,  are  not  the  best  in  the  book,  nor  the  most 
characteristic  of  the  author’s  style  of  treating  his  subject. 
We  much  prefer  the  “  Pictures  from  the  *  Wisp,*  *’  and 
“An  Idyl  of  the  ‘  Wimple,’  ”  either  to  the  “Pictures  from 
an  Irish  Moorland  ”  or  to  the  “  Notes  on  Shooting  and 
Trout  Fishing,”  because  in  the  former  the  diversified 
elements — incident,  scenery,  sport,  and  character — have 
been  combined  into  a  homogeneous  unity,  and  connected 
by  a  thread  of  plot  or  story.  We  have  not  space  to  convey 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  sustained  interest  of  Mr  Barry’s  nar¬ 
rative,  but  we  may  describe  the  plan  of  the  series  headed 
“Pictures  from  the  ‘Wisp,’”  and  quote  a  few  sentences 
as  specimens  of  the  writer’s  manner.  In  the  first  chapter 
a  devoted  old  sportsman  named  “  Uncle  Joe,”  the  occupant 
of  the  “  Wisp,”  a  stone  mansion  situated  on  the  edge  of 
the  Glenaugh  mountain,  is  brought  before  us.  The  serious 
business  of  this  gentleman’s  life  was  shooting  and  fishing, 
and  into  these  sports  he  entered  with  his  whole  heart  and 
mind.  In  them  did  he  live  and  by  them  did  he  live — 
they  were  his  life.  It  was  under  Uncle  Joe’s  tuition  that 
our  author  was  first  indoctrinated  into  the  mysteries  of 
sport,  and  we  have  accordingly  a  loving  account  of  the  old 
gentleman  and  his  surroundings.  We  are  told  how  the 
master  held  the  heavy  old  fowling-piece  to  the  pupil’s 
shoulder,  and  pressed  his  tiny  finger  on  the  trigger — the 
latter  at  the  time  having  reached  the  mature  age  of  eight — 
and  how  between  them  they  compassed  the  death  of  a  black¬ 
bird,  which  the  pupil  subsequently  insisted  on  eating.  Then, 
at  a  later  stage,  wo  find  Uncle  Joe  striving  to  wean  his 
nephew  from  sparrow-shooting  to  nobler  game,  tempting 
him  with  the  reward  of  the  jet-black  pointer,  Lill,  for  his 
first  snipe.  After  repeated  failures  the  prize  was  won,  but 
the  neophyte,  in  his  over- zeal,  soon  demoralised  Lill  and 
an  old  black  retriever  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  by 
rushing  off  himself  to  pick  up  every  snipe  he  winged.  The 
dogs,  of  course,  entered  on  the  chase,  and  it  was  a  close 
contest  as  to  which  of  the  three  should  get  possession  of 
the  game,  the  dogs  frequentl}^  obtaining  the  best  share,  and 
Bob,  the  retriever,  in  consequence  soon  acquired  an  appetite 
for  raw  snipe  which  could  never  be  whipped  out  of  him. 
We  shall  not  follow  out  the  steps  of  the  writer’s  education 
during  the  vacations  he  spent  at  Glenaugh,  nor  shall  wo 
reproduce  the  description  of  the  contents  of  Uncle  Joes 
library.  Passing  over  many  tempting  passages,  we  come 
to  the  account  of  the  up-bringing  of  Dick  Poole,  which 
forms  the  introduction  of  a  racy  Irish  story  that  Uncle  Joe 
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country.  Complaints  have  come  from  every  place  at  which  the 
detachment  of  those  under  your  command  halted  on  its  march  to 
of  improprieties  committed  by  you,  such  as  your 
obliging  the  bazaar  people  of  the  villages,  near  which  you  halted, 
to  pay  you  certain  duties  and  customs ;  and  the  amildars  to  fur¬ 
nish  for  your  use  certain  articles,  for  which  you  never  paid.  These 
complaints  having  been  referred  to  you,  you  have  stated,  in  reply 
to  them,  that  you  were  informed  by  persons,  to  whose  advice  you 
acknowledge  that  you  would  not  have  trusted  in  any  other  case, 
that  you  had  a  right  to  the  duties,  customs,  and  presents  which 
^^*^1  j  ^*****^^  ’  •  ^^'^  that  you  never  forced  anytning  from  the 
amildars,  or  inhabitants  of  the  villages  through  which  you 
passed,  but  that  everything  was  given  to  you  without  trouMe, 
upon  your  simply  asking  what  was  your  right;  and  that  your 
servant  had  orders  to  pay  for  everything  received  for  your  use. 
Upon  this  subject  Major-General  Wellesley  directs  me  to  recall 
to  your  recollection  that  an  officer  of  your  rank  should,  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  refer  for  information  upon  a  doubtful  point,  not  to  a 
person  whose  advice  he  would  not  take  upon  any  other  occasion, 
but  to  the  Articles  of  War,  or  to  his  superior  officers,  from  either 
of  which  authorities  you  would  have  found  that  conviction  of  the 
practices  of  which  you  have  been  accused  costs  an  officer  only  his 
commission.  But  although  you  have  acknowledged  that  you  did 
follow  bad  advice  upon  this  occasion,  you  also  declare  that  you 
did  nothing  blameable ;  and  that  everything  was  given  to  you 
without  violence,  and  upon  your  asking  simply  what  was  your 
right.  The  General  observes  upon  this  statement,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  amildars  of  the  Mysore  country  knew,  as  well  as  the 
collectors  in  the  Company’s  territory,  that  those  demands  are  not 
the  right  of  the  commanding  officers  of  detachments,  and  they  are 

/.•II  ,.,.1:1 _ _ t _ j  «•  «  ^  •• 


tells  on®  evening  alter  a  severe  excursion  on  the  moors. 
For  the  story  itself  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr  Barry’s 
volume,  but  we  shall  quote  the  opening  paragraph  ; 

Dick  Poole’s  father  came  of  a  stock,  the  Pooles  of  Pool- 
garra  of  hard  drinkers  and  hard  riders,  who  were  never  known 
to  do*a  useful  thing  or  an  unkind  act,  and  who  were  consequently 
very  popular  with  the  tenants.  It  need  scarce  be  said  that  Pool- 
garra  was  in  Ireland,  and  that  the  system  of  management  pur¬ 
sued  by  the  owners  was  such  as  to  reduce  the  dimensions  of  the 
estate,  until,  when  it  came  to  the  hero  of  this  tale,  there  was 
little  left  of  the  ancestral  acres.  But  Dick  Poole  cared  naught 
for  this.  As  long  as  he  had  the  privilege  of  fishing  and  shooting 
over  the  old  place  (and  the  new-comers  never  refused  him),  and 
could  procure  enough  of  money  from  his  agent  to  get  drunk  as 
often  as  he  liked,  he  let  the  world  wag,  and  saw  the  property 

slide  from  him  with  the  e^  ‘  ‘  '  ‘ 


of  an  impecunious  philoso¬ 
pher.  He  had  been  weaned,  so  to  speak,  upon  the  bottle.  When 
a  boy,  his  worthy  sire  used  to  encourage  him  to  sip  stiff  punch 
from  a  tumbler  specially  reduced  in  dimensions  to  suit  his  tender 
years.  A  gun  was  made  for  him  with  a  similar  view  to  the  fitness 
of  things.  When  he  grew  up,  he  was  presented  with  a  larger 
tumbler  and  a  bigger  gun.  On  one  oceasion  he  rode  a  steeple¬ 
chase,  and,  when  he  came  in  a  winner,  his  father  delightedly 
exclaimed,  “  Dick,  I’m  prouder  of  you  at  this  moment  than  if  you 
wrote  the  Bible!'*  Ilis  education  was  supposed  to  have  been  amply 
provided  for  when  he  could  hold  his  own  with  the  hounds,  and 
distinguish  himself  with  a  gun  in  the  bogs  or  the  stubble.  The 
consequence  of  this  hereditary  course  of  training  was  that  Dick 
became  a  dead  shot,  and  possessed  of  a  wonderful  head  for 
whiskey.  He  disposed  of  farm  after  farm  of  his  estate,  until  at 

length  nothing  was  left  him.  but  the  old  house,  which  he  stuck  to,  _  ,  „  ,  _ 

and  an  old  retainer,  Dan  Doherty,  who  clung  to  his  fortunes  with  plained  when  you  exercised  them.  The  General  rather 
a  fidelity  which  might  be  described  as  melodramatic.  that  your  advisers  thought  it  probable  that  the  amildai 

In  this  same  series  there  occurs  another  equally  enter- 
taining,  but  very  dmerent,  tale,  to  that  which  opens  with  officer  would  have  ventured  to  make  such  within  the  C 
the  foregoing  sentences,  entitled  “The  Editor’s  Story.”  territories.  It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  the  persons 
We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  speak  of  “  An  Idyl  on  levied  ^ose  duties  and  customs  were  no  losers,  bee 
Tir*  1  >  »>  •  •  •  aiT  l  l  •  r  permitted  them,  and  they  did  charge  prices  in  proportic 

the  ‘Wimple,’”  in  our  opinion,  the  next  best  senes  of  goods  which  they  sold ;  but  you  forget  the  officers  and  n 

papers  in  the  volume  to  that  we  have  described,  nor  to  your  command,  and  those  who  follow  them,  who  were 

notice  any  of  the  hints  thrown  out  to  anglers  and  sports-  pay  double  the  price  of  everything  they  consumed,  in  or 

men,  interspersed  throughout  the  book.  But  we  hope  {f*  P!!'  'V,  " 

/  .r  a.1.  1.  -A.  General  considers,  upon  the  whole,  so  repugnant  to  ever 

we  have  said  enough  to  induce^  those  who  can  appreciate  principle,  and  to  the  customs  of  the  service,  so  far  as 

and  sympathise  with  an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  an  accom-  quainted  with  them,  and  to  the  Rules  and  Articles  of  ^ 

plished  litterateur,  and  a  keen-sighted  student  of  human  he  would  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  bring  it  before 

nature,  to  spend  a  few  leisure  hours  over  Mr  Barry’s 

*  M  f  *  d  22nd  beptember,  1802,  the  Right  Honourable  the  Ooi 

JVlOUntain  and  Otream.  l  Pnnnril  n«a  tnkAn  mAnsurpa  tn  nrAVAnt.  th<»  rpnirmnna 


THE  WELLINGTON  DESPATCHES. 

Supplementary  Despatches,  Correspondence,  and  Memoranda  of  Field- 
Marshal  Arthur  Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G,  Edited  by  his  Son,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  K.G.  Vol.  XIII.  [Appendix],  1794  to  1812. 
Murray. 

A  vast  amount  of  useful  information  upon  public  affairs 
two  generations  ago  is  contained  in  the  documents  left  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  edited  by  his  son  ;  but 
the  way  in  which  they  are  being  published  causes  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  and  confusion  to  those  who  wish  to  consult 
them.  Besides  three  volumes  of  ‘  Civil  and  Political 
Correspondence,’  eight  volumes  of  *  Despatches  *  and 
twelve  volumes  of  ‘  Supplementary  Despatches  ’  have  been 
issued,  and  now  we  have  what  looks  like  a  first  volume  of 
‘Appendix,’  designed  to  make  a  fourth  series  of  corre¬ 
spondence  which  has  to  be  pieced  together  and  carefully 
hunted  through,  if  we  would  obtain  a  complete  and 
orderly  view  of  the  great  Duke’s  opinions  on  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  or  such  information  as  the  volumes  furnish  on  the 
matters  themselves.  The  diflSculty  is  increased  by  the 
absence  of  table  of  contents,  or  index,  from  the  volume 
before  us.  We  have  to  grope  through  it  for  information,  , 
and,  as  it  contains  much  that  is  of  little  value,  or  only 
valuable  in  illustrating  special  points  elsewhere  referred  to, 
the  operation  is  tedious  and  uninviting. 

Yet  even  this  volume,  though  inferior  to  many  of  its 
predecessors,  is  very  rich  in  welcome  material.  It  shows, 
what  everything  else  connected  with  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  shows,  and  what  they  who  most  differ  from  him  in 
politics  should  be  most  ready  to  admit,  that  he  was  not 
only  one  of  the  greatest  English  soldiers,  but  that  in  his 
charwter  were  combined  qualities  as  admirable  as  they  are 
rare  in  conjunction.  Some  of  them  are  well  illustrated  in 
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occasionally  seriously  rhapsodical.  About  half  of  it  con- 
oems  England,  and  may  be  of  some  interest  to  Englishmen 
as  showing  what  yet  another  American  thinks  of  their 
manners  and  institutions ;  but  it  is  much  more  likely  to  be 
attractive  to  the  Transatlantic  audience  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  The  other  half  tells  of  the  writer’s  adventures 
and  observations  in  Paris,  on  the  Bhine  tour,  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  Austria,  and  Italy. 

Mr  Ascott  Hope  has  written  so  many  books  about 
schools  and  schoolboys  that  one  is  disposed  to  think  he  has 
done  enough  of  this  sort  of  work.  In  his  Stories  of  French 
School  Life,  however,  he  occupies  new  ground.  The 
stories  are  three  in  number,  and  of  them  we  -  are  told  that 

one  is  almost  entirely  original ;  another  is  almost  wholly 
a  translation ;  the  third  is  an  adaptation  in  which  most 
of  the  incidents  are  borrowed  from  similar  tales  in  French, 
and  chiefly  from  one  which  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
the  juvenile  literature  of  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel.”  Mr  Hope  gives  good  reasons  why  he  was 
unable,  as  he  at  first  intended,  to  produce  a  book  that  was 
simply  translation. 

It  is  not  hard  to  guess  why  French  literature  has  no  ‘Tom 
Brown ’  and  ‘Erics.*  Doubtless  the  French  indulge  in  more  sen¬ 
timent  about  the  happiness  of  boyhood  and  youth  in  the  abstract, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  French  schoolboy’s  life  is  much  less 
enjoyable  than  that  of  Master  John  Bull.  The  free  air,  the  wise 
liberty,  the  constitutional  system  of  government  which  with  the 
happiest  results  become  more  and  more  characteristics  of  our 
schools,  are  little  known  in  France,  where  the  rising  generation  is 
cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined  in  a  shameful  way.  School  there 
is  made  as  much  of  a  prison  as  possible;  there  boys,  shut  up 
within  dusty  courts  to  sickening,  driven  in  herds  to  work  long 
hours  in  white-washed  schoolrooms,  spied  on,  usher-ridden,  almost 
forced  to  deceit  by  constant  restriction  and  punishment,  with 
their  spirits  crushed  or  soured,  or  unhealthily  fettered  by  the 
most  unnatural  system  of  discipline  favoured  under  this  paternal 
government,  are  not  likely  to  look  back  upon  their  school  days 
with  much  pride  or  pleasure.  Hence,  though  the  French  littera¬ 
teurs  may  in  the  way  of  business  say  occasional  fine  things  about 
school  and  boyhood,  the  feelings  of  reverence  and  gratitude  which 
would  dictate  such  a  book  as  ‘Tom  Brown’  are  altogether 
unknown  to  them. 

*  4>  4>  4i  « 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  make  an  interesting  tale  out 
of  the  dull  round  of  tasks,  punishments,  “  recreations,”  which 
make  up  a  French  boy’s  school  life,  and  the  miserable,  dishonest, 
unmanly  character,  hating  authority  and  yet  cringing  to  it,  which 
is  the  result  of  this  system  of  government.  I  almost  wish  that 
instead  of  writing  a  tale  to  amuse  boys,  I  were  trying  to  open 
the  eyes  of  the  parents  who  believe  that  these  things  are  managed 
better  in  France,  and  send  their  sons  abroad  for  a  cheap  and 
“  enlightened  ”  education.  It  makes  one  angry  to  see  a  frank, 
honest,  merry  English  boy  handed  over  to  the  maitres  d'^tude  to 
be  made  into — all  persons  who  know  what  French  schools  are, 
and  what  English  schools  arc,  will  understand  what  I  mean  ;  1  do 
not  speak  from  hearsay.  Have  we  not  Blimber  and  Squeers  at 
home,  that  we  should  send  our  sons  to  be  corrupted  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  ?  And  to  think  that  we  are  called  upon  by  certain  cosmo¬ 
politan  philosophers  who  love  every  country  but  their  own,  to 
change  our  schools  after  the  lyc^e  model.  There  may  be  a  great 
deal  of  intellectual  business  done  at  these  overgrown  colleges, 
with  their  learned  professors,  and  vigilant  maitres,  and  ingenious 
punishments,  and  clock-work  arrangements,  and  new-fashioned 
theories,  but  for  the  education,  the  real  training  of  a  boy  in  the 
way  he  should  go,  give  me  rather  the  most  pig-headed  old  school 
in  England,  birch,  Latin  verses,  half-holidays  and  all. 

Those  latter  sentences  are  worth  the  attention  of  all 
parents  who  are  thinking  of  sending  their  boys  to  school  in 
France. 

The  Reference  House  of  Commons  and  the  Reference 
Peerage  and  Baronetage  are  the  two  halves  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  issued  as  ‘Debrett’s  Titled  Men.*  Each 
volume,  costing  a  shilling,  gives,  in  a  handy  form,  such 
information  as  newspaper-readers  are  constantly  in  need  of. 


PLAYHOUSE  NOTES. 

X,  Ben  Jonson’s  Club-Life — His  Tragedies — ‘East¬ 
ward  Ho  !  ’  AND  ‘  VOLPONE.’ 

Ben  Jonson  was  probably  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
club  which  met  at  the  Mermaid  in  Bread  Street ;  and  it 
is  unfortunate  that  we  know  so  little  of  its  history. 
Of  the  arrangements  that  prevailed  in  this  first  English 
dramatic  club  on  record  some  notion  may  be  formed  from 
the  rules  drawn  up  by  Ben  Jonson,  in  Latin,  and  translated 
by  a  feebler  hand,  for  a  kindred  association  which  met 
somewhat  later  at  the  Old  Devil’s  Tavern,  by  Temple  Bar: 


As  the  fund  of  our  pleasure  let  each  pay  his  shot, 

Except  some  chance  friend  whom  a  member  brings  in,’ 

Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop  and  the  sot ; 

For  such  have  the  plagues  of  good  company  been. 

Let  the  learned  and  witty,  the  jovial  and  gay. 

The  generous  and  honest,  compose  our  free  state  ; 

And  the  more  to  exalt  our  delight  whilst  we  stay, 

Let  none  be  debarred  from  his  choice  female  mate. 

Let  no  scent  offensive  the  chamber  infest. 

Let  fancy,  not  cost,  prepare  all  our  dishes  ; 

Let  the  caterer  mind  the  taste  of  each  guest. 

And  the  cook,  in  his  dressing,  comply  with  their  wishes. 

Let’s  have  no  disturbance  about  taking  places, 

To  show  your  nice  breeding,  or  out  of  vain  pride. 

Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh  glasses ; 

Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues  must  be  tied. 

Let  our  wines,  without  mixture  or  stum,  he  all  fine, 

Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Let  no  sober  bigot  here  think  it  a  sin 
To  push  on  the  chirping  and  moderate  bottle. 

Let  the  contests  be  rather  of  books  than  of  wine. 

Let  the  company  neither  be  noisy  nor  mute; 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  divine. 

When  belly  and  head’s  full,  profanely  dispute. 

Let  no  saucy  fiddler  presume  to  intrude. 

Unless  he  is  sent  for  to  vary  our  bliss. 

With  mirth,  wit,  and  dancing,  and  singing  conclude 
To  regale  every  sense  with  delight  in  excess. 

Let  raillery  be  without  malice  or  heat, 

Dull  poems  to  read  let  none  privilege  take. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  entreat 
Another  extempore  verses  to  make. 

Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound ; 

No  jars  interpose  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

For  generous  lovers  let  corner  be  found 
Where  they  in  soft  sighs  may  their  passions  relieve. 

Whoever  shall  publish  what’s  said  or  what’s  done. 

Be  he  banished  for  ever  our  assembly  divine. 

Let  the  freedom  we  take  be  perverted  by  none, 

To  make  any  guilty  by  drinking  good  wine. 

That  Ben  Jonson,  especially  as  he  advanced  in  years, 
was  fond  of  jovial  company,  is  certain  ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  his  liking  for  good  wine  issued  in  fewer  excesses  than 
were  common  amongst  dramatists,  and  men  who  were  not 
dramatists,  in  his  day.  All  through  life  a  strict  moralist 
in  his  plays,  he  gave  no  occasion  to  his  slanderers  to  assert 
that  he  failed  in  practising  what  he  preached. 

The  preaching  continued,  and  became  even  more  em¬ 
phatic,  in  his  comedies  ;  but  Ben  Jonson  began  in  1603  to 
show  his  powers  in  other  sorts  of  work  as  well.  Having 
been  employed  to  prepare  an  entertainment  for  King 
James’s  reception,  he  wrote  a  great  many  other  court 
pageants  in  the  ensuing  years.  In  these  he  showed  most 
play  of  fancy  and  the  liveliest  poesy.  In  1603,  moreover, 
appeared  his  first  tragedy,  Sejanus,  his  Fall,  brought  out  at 
the  Globe,  and,  probably,  one  of  the  last  plays  in  which 
Shakespeare  acted.  This  drama  failed  at  first,  but,  being 
afterwards  reshaped,  obtained  a  popularity  that  lasted 
through  more  than  two  generations.  It  portrays,  with 
considerable  power,  the  downfall  of  an  ambitious  Eoman  of 
the  times  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  may  have  helped 
to  set  Shakespeare  upon  his  series  of  vastly  better  plays 
from  Roman  history.  “The  principal  character,”  says 
Hazlitt,  who,  by  a  strange  perversity  of  taste,  preferred 
Jonson’s  tragedies  to  his  comedies,  “  gives  one  the  idea  of 
a  lofty  column  of  solid  granite,  nodding  to  its  base  from^  a 
pernicious  height,  and  dashed  in  pieces  by  a  breath  of  air, 
a  word  of  its  creator, — feared,  not  pitied,  scorned,  unwept 
and  forgotten.  The  depth  of  knowledge  and  gravity  of 
expression  sustain  one  another  throughout.  The  poet  has 
worked  out  the  historian’s  outline,  so  that  the  vices  and 
passions,  the  ambition  and  servility  of  public  men  in  the 
heated  and  poisoned  atmosphere  of  a  luxurious  and  despotic 
court,  were  never  described  in  fuller  or  more  glowing 
colours.”  Ben  Jonson  wrote  one  other  and  an  inferior 
tragedy,  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  which  was  produced  in 
1611.  But  in  comedy  was  his  strength. 

In  1604  appeared  a  clever  comedy,  entitled  Eastward 
Ho !  in  which  Ben  Jonson  had  a  share,  though  it  was 
chiefly  written,  it  would  seem,  by  John  Marston  and  George 
Chapman.  Its  inapt  title  was  probably  suggested  by  an 
earlier  and  poorer  play,  by  Dekker  and  a  new  playwright, 
John  Webster,  called  Westward  Ho!  It  sets  forth  the 
various  fortunes  of  the  two  apprentices,  one  idle  and 
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the  other  industrious,  of  a  London  goldsmith,  and  of  the 
same  tradesman’s  thrifty  and  unthrifty  daughters.  The 
thrifty  daughter  is  happily  wedded  to  the  industrious 
apprentice.  The  idle  apprentice,  after  a  round  of  dissipa¬ 
tion  turns  penitent.  The  unthrifty  daughter,  anxious  to 
become  a  fine  lady,  marries  a  good-for-nothing  knight,  and 
soon  has  to  rue  her  choice.  Here  is  a  sample  of  their 
lore-making.  Touchstone  being  the  goldsmith,  Gertrude 
his  silly  daughter,  and  Sir  Petronel  Flash  the  wooer ; 

Gertrtide.  —  Is  my  knight  come?  Sister,  do  my  cheeks  look 
well  ?  Give  me  a  little  box  o’  the  ear,  that  I  may  seem  to  blush. 
Now  now  !  So  there  !  there  he  is !  Sir  Petronel.']  0  my 

dearest  delight!  and  how  does  my  knight? 

Touchstone.— Fie ;  with  more  modesty. 

Gertrude.— Modesty  I  Why,  I  am  no  citizen  now.  Modesty! 
Am  I  not  to  be  married  ? 

Sir  Petronel. — Boldness  is  a  good  fashion,  and  court-like. 
Gertrude.— Ay^  in  a  country  lady  I  hope  it  is,  as  I  shall  be. 
And  how  chance  ye  came  no  sooner,  knight  ? 

Sir  Petronel. — Faith,  I  was  so  entertained  in  the  progress.  We 
had  a  match  at  balloo  for  four  crow  ns. 

Gertrude.— At  balloo!  Jesu!  You  and  I  will  play  at  balloo 
in  the  country. 

Sir  Petronel— O  sweet  lady,  ’tis  a  strong  play  with  the  arm. 
Gertimde. — With  arm,  or  leg,  or  any  other  member,  if  it  be  a 
court-sport.  And  when  shall ’s  be  married,  my  knight? 

Sir  Petronel. — I  come  now  to  consummate  it ;  and  your  father 
may  call  a  poor  knight  son-in-law. 

Touchstone.— ^ir.,  ye  are  come.  What  is  not  mine  to  keep,  I 
must  not  be  sorry  to  forego.  A  hundred-pound  land  her  grand¬ 
mother  left  her ;  ’tis  yours ;  herself,  as  her  mother’s  gift,  is  yours. 
But,  if  you  expect  aught  from  me,  know  that  my  hand  and  eyes 
open  together.  I  do  not  give  blindly. 

Sir  Petronel. — Sir,  you  mistrust  not  my  means  ?  I  am  a  knight. 
Touchstone.— sir,  what  I  know  not  you  will  give  me  leave  to 
say  I  am  ignorant  of. 

Mrs  Touchstone.— YeSy  that  he  is,  a  knight ;  and  so  might  you 
have  been  too,  if  you  had  been  aught  else  than  an  ass,  as  well  as 
some  of  your  neighbours.  An  I  thought  you  would  not  ha’  been 
knighted  (as  I  am  an  honest  woman),  I  would  ha’  dubbed  you 
myself.  I  praise  God,  I  have  wherewithal.  But  as  for  you, 
daughter— 

Intrude. — Ay,  mother,  I  must  be  a  lady  to-morrow ;  and,  by 
your  leave,  mother  (I  speak  it  not  without  my  duty,  but  only  in 
light  of  my  husband),  I  must  take  place  of  you,  mother. 

Mrs  Touchstone. — That  you  shall,  lady-daughter ;  and  have  a 
coach,  as  well  as  I,  too. 

Gertrude. — Yes,  mother ;  but,  by  your  leave,  mother  (I  speak 
it  not  without  my  duty,  but  only  in  my  husband’s  right),  my 
coach-horses  must  take  the  wall  of  your  coach-horses. 

Touchstone. — Come,  come,  the  day  grows  low ;  ’tis  supper¬ 
time.  'Use  my  house.  The  wedding  solemnity  is  at  my  wife’s 
cost.  Thank  me  for  nothing  but  my  willing  blessing;  for 
(I  cannot  feign)  my  hopes  are  faint.  And,  sir,  respect  my 
daughter.  She  has  refused,  for  you,  wealthy  and  honest 
matches ;  known  good  men ;  well  monied,  better  traded,  best 
reputed. 

Gertrude. — Body  o’  truth,  citizens  !  citizens !  Sweet  knight,  as 
soon  as  ever  we  are  married,  take  me,  in  thy  mercy,  out  of 
this  miserable  city  I  Presently  carry  me  out  of  the  scent  of 
Newcastle  coal  and  the  hearing  of  Bow-bell,  I  beseech  thee,  for 
God’s  sake. 

Next  month,  being  deserted  by  her  husband,  she  thus 
repents  to  her  maid,  Syndefy  ; 

Gertrude. — The  knighthood  nowadays  are  nothing  like  the 
kn^ighthood  of  old  time.  They  rid  a-horseback  ;  ours  go  afoot. 
They  were  attended  by  their  squires  ;  ours  by  their  ladies.  They 
went  buckled  in  theii  armour;  ours  muffled  in  their  cloaks. 

itt  wildernesses  and  deserts ;  ours  dare  scarce 
walk  the  streets.  They  were  still  pressed  to  engage  their 
honour :  ours  ready  to  pawn  their  clothes.  They  would  gallop 
on  at  sight  of  a  monster  ;  ours  run  away  at  sight  of  a  serjeant. 
They  would  help  poor  ladies  ;  ours  make  poor  ladies. 

S^defy. — Ay,  madam  ;  they  were  knights  of  the  Round  Table, 
^*^chester,  that  sought  adventures ;  but  these  of  the  square 
taWe,  at  ordinaries,  that  sit  at  hazard. 

hertrvde. — True,  Syn. ;  let  them  vanish.  And  tell  me  what 
Shall  we  pawn  next  ? 

^!t^c/y.~Ay,  marry,  madam,  a  timely  consideration  ;  for  our 
ostess  (profane  woman  !)  has  sworn  by  bread  and  salt  she  will 
not  trust  us  another  meal. 

Gertrude. — I’ll  not  be  beholden  to  her.  Let  me  see  ;  my  jewels 
e  gone ;  and  my  gown  ;  and  my  red  velvet  petticoat,  that  I  was 
ftnried  in ;  and  my  wedding  silk  stockings. 

Gertrude  recovers  her  husband,  and  makes  peace  with 
er  father,  and  in  the  play  all  ends  pleasantly.  The  end 
Was  not  pleasant,  however,  to  the  playwrights.  They  had 
introduced  into  their  work  a  few  sentences  in  mockery  of 
0  Scotsmen  who,  as  “serjeants,  or  courtiers,  or  lawyers, 

^  intelligencers,”  inundated  London  after  the  arrival  of 
^ng  James  from  Edinburgh,  and  thereby  offence  was 
given  to  the  monarch  or  his  followers.  Marston  and 


Chapman  were  committed  to  prison,  and  Jonson,  though 
he  was  known  to  have  had  no  hand  in  writing  the 
obnoxious  passage,  voluntarily  joined  them.  They  soon 
received  an  unconditional  pardon ;  but  before  this  was 
granted  a  report  spread  abroad  that  the  culprits  were  to 
have  their  ears  and  noses  slit,  and  it  led  to  a  noteworthy 
incident.  At  an  entertainment  which  Ben  Jonson  made 
on  his  deliverance,  and  at  which  Camden,  Selden,  and 
others  were  present,”  we  are  told,  “his  mother  drank  to 
him,  and  showed  him  a  paper  which  she  designed,  if  the 
sentence  had  taken  effect,  to  have  mixed  with  his  drink, 
and  it  was  a  strong  and  lusty  poison.”  To  show  that  she 
was  no  churl,  Jonson  adds,  she  designed  to  have  first  drunk 
of  it  herself. 

That  was  not  Ben  Jonson’s  only  trouble.  In  the  same 
year,  1604,  or  early  in  the  next,  he  was  associated  with 
Chapman  in  writing  another  play,  which  seems  to  have 
been  lost,  and,  offence  being  taken  at  some  passage  in  it, 
he  was  again  imprisoned.  All  we  know  of  this  adventure 
is  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in  1605  to  the 
Earl  of  Salisbury.  “  I  am  here,  most  honoured  lord,”  ho 
wrote,  **  unexamined  and  unheard,  committed  to  a  vile 
prison,  and  with  me  a  gentleman,  whose  name  may, 
perhaps,  have  come  to  your  lordship,  one  Mr  George 
Chapman,  a  learned  and  honest  man.  The  cause — would 
I  could  name  some  worthier  I  though  I  know  none  worthy 
our  imprisonment — is  (the  words  irk  me  that  our  fortune 
hath  necessitated  us  to  so  despised  a  course)  a  play,  my 
lord  ;  whereof  we  hope  there  is  no  man  can  justly  com¬ 
plain  that  hath  the  virtue  to  think  but  favourably  of 
himself,  if  our  judge  bring  an  equal  ear  ; — marry,  if  with 
prejudice  we  be  made  guilty  afore  our  time,  we  must  em¬ 
brace  the  asinine  virtue,  patience.  My  noble  lord,  they 
deal  not  charitably  who  are  witty  in  another  man’s  works, 
and  utter  sometimes  their  own  malicious  meanings  under 
our  words.  I  protest  to  your  honour,  and  call  God  to  testi¬ 
mony,  since  my  first  error — which,  yet,  is  punished  in  me 
more  with  my  shame  than  it  was  then  with  my  bondage— 
I  have  so  attempered  my  style  that  I  have  given  no  cause 
to  any  good  man  of  grief,  and  if  to  any  ill,  by  touching  at 
any  general  vice,  it  hath  always  been  with  a  regard  and 
sparing  of  particular  persons.  I  may  be  otherwise  reported  ; 
but,  if  all  that  be  accused  should  be  presently  guilty,  there 
are  few  men  would  stand  in  the  state  of  innocence.  I 
beseech  your  most  honourable  lordship,  suffer  not  other 
men’s  errors  or  faults  past  to  be  made  my  crimes ;  but  let 
me  be  examined,  both  by  all  my  works  past  and  this  pre¬ 
sent  (and  not  trust  to  rumour, — for  she  is  an  unjust 
deliverer  both  of  great  and  of  small  actions, — but  my 
books),  whether  I  have  ever  given  offence  to  a  nation,  to  a 
public  order  or  state,  or  any  person  of  honour  or  authority, 
but  have  equally  laboured  to  keep  their  dignity  as  mine 
own  person  safe.  But  lest,  in  being  too  diligent  for  my 
excuse,  I  may  incur  the  suspicion  of  being  guilty,  I  become 
a  most  humble  suitor  to  your  lordship  that  you  will  be 
pleased  to  be  the  grateful  means  of  our  coming  to  answer, 
or  that  your  lordship  will  be  the  most  honoured  cause  of 
our  liberty,  when,  freeing  us  from  one  prison,  you  will 
remove  us  to  another,  which  is,  eternally  to  bind  us  and 
our  muses  to  the  thankful  honouring  of  you  and  yours.” 

It  is  probable  that,  either  by  reason  of  that  fiattery  or 
because  no  real  complaint  could  be  urged  against  him,  Ben 
Jonson  was  soon  released  from  prison.  In  the  ensuing 
years  we  find  him  writing  court  masques  of  exceeding 
beauty,  and  comedies  of  exceeding  power.  One  of  the 
latter,  VolTone,  or  the  Fox^ — a  very  skilful  play,  but  rather 
painful  by  reason  of  its  monotonous  exhibition  of  knavery, 
— appeared  in  1605.  Volpone  is  a  wealthy  Venetian,  as 
grasping  as  Shylock,  but  different.  He  says  of  himself : 
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I  have  no  wife,  no  parent,  child,  ally, 

To  give  my  substance  to ;  but  whom  I  make 
Must  be  my  heir:  and  this  makes  men  observe  me  : 

This  draws  new  clients  daily  to  my  house, 

Women  and  men  of  every  sex  and  age, 

That  bring  me  presents,  send  me  plate,  coin,  jewels. 

With  hope  that  when  I  die  (which  they  expect 
Each  greedy  minute)  it  shall  then  return 
Tenfold  upon  them  ;  whilst  some,  covetous 
Above  the  rest,  seek  to  engross  me  whole. 

And  countcr*work  the  one  upon  the  other. 

Contend  in  gifts,  as  they  would  seem  in  love. 

All  which  I  suffer,  playing  with  their  hopes, 

And  am  content  to  coin  them  into  profit, 

And  look  upon  their  kindness,  and  take  more. 

And  look  on  that;  still  bearing  them  in  hand. 

Letting  the  cherry  knock  against  their  lips. 

And  draw  it  b)'  their  mouths,  and  back  again. 

Vol pone’s  plan  of  money-making  is,  with  the  assistance 
of  Moeca,  his  parasite,  to  sham  illness,  and  so  keep  at 
fever  heat  the  expectations  of  his  would-be  heirs,  who  are 
thus  induced  to  be  more  and  more  profuse  in  their 
pretences  of  devotion.  Take  the  case  of  Corbaccio,  an  old 
gentleman  who  visits  Volpone  on  his  seeming  death-bed  : 

Mosca.  Signor  Corbaccio, 

You  are  very  welcome,  sir. 

Corbaccio.  How  does  your  patron  ? 

Mosca.  Troth,  as  he  did,  sir ;  no  amends. 

Corbaccio.  What !  mends  he  ? 

Mosca.  No,  sir ;  he’s  rather  worse. 

Corbaccio.  That’s  well.  Where  is  he  ? 

Mosca.  Upon  his  couch,  sir,  newly  fall’ll  asleep. 

Corbaccio.  Hoes  he  sleep  well  ? 

Mosca.  No  wink,  sir,  11  this  night, 

Nor  yesterday  ;  but  slumber.”. 

I  {Corbaccio.  Good!  he  should  take 

Some  counsel  of  physicians.  I  have  brought  him 
An  opiate  here,  from  mine  own  doctor. 

Monca.  lie  will  not  hear  of  drugs. 

Corlntccio.  Why?  I  myself 

Stood  by,  while  it  was  made,  saw  all  the  ingredients, 

And  know  it  cannot  but  most  gently  work. 

3Iy  life  for  his,  ’tis  but  to  make  him  sleep. 

VoIfHme  [aside].  Ay,  his  last  sleep,  if  he  would  take  it ! 

Mosca.  Sir, 

He  has  no  faith  in  physic . 

Corbaccio.  See,  Mosca,  look, 

Here  I  have  brought  a  bag  of  bright  sequins. 

Mosca  [taking  the  bag].  Yea,  marry,  sir. 

This  is  true  physic,  this  your  sacred  medicine. 

No  talk  of  opiates,  to  this  great  elixir ! 

It  shall  be  ministered  to  him  in  his  bowl. 

Corbaccio.  Ay,  do,  do,  do  ! 

Mosca.  Most  blessed  cordial  I 

This  will  recover  him. 

Corbaccio.  Yes,  do,  do,  do. 

Mosca.  I  think  it  were  not  best,  sir,  to  recover  him. 

Corbaccio.  O  no,  no,  no ;  by  no  means. 

Mosca.  Why,  sir,  this. 

Will  work  some  strange  effect,  if  he  but  feel  it. 

Corbaccio.  "fis  true.  Therefore  forbear.  I’ll  take  my  venture. 
Give  it  me  again. 

Mosca.  At  no  hand.  Pardon  me. 

You  shall  not  do  yourself  that  wrong,  sir.  I 
Will  so  advise  you,  you  shall  have  it  all. 

Corbaccio.  IIow  ? 

Mosca.  All,  sir,  ’tis  your  right,  your  own  :  no  man 
Can  claim  a  part :  ’tis  yours  without  a  rival, 

Hecreed  by  destiny. 

Corbaccio.  How,  how,  good  Mosca  ? 

Mosca.  ril  tell  you,  sir.  This  fit  he  shall  recover — 

Corbaccio.  I  do  conceive  you. 

Mosca.  And  on  first  advantage 

Of  his  gain’d  sense,  will  I  re-importune  him 
Unto  the  making  of  his  testament ; 

And  show  him  this  [pointing  to  the  money]. 

Corbaccio.  Good,  good. 

Mosca.  ’Tis  better  yet. 

If  you  will  hear,  sir. 

Corbaccio.  Yes,  with  all  my  heart. 

Mosca.  Now  would  I  counsel  you  make  home  with  speed. 

There  frame  a  will  whereto  you  shall  inscribe 
My  master  your  sole  heir. 

Corbaccio.  And  disinherit 

My  son ! 

Mosca.  0,  sir.  the  better  ;  for  that  colour 
Shall  make  it  much  more  taking. 

Corbaccio.  O,  what  colour  ? 

Mosca.  This  will,  sir.  You  shall  send  it  unto  me. 

Now,  when  I  come  to  inforce,  as  I  will  do. 

Your  cares,  your  watchings,  and  your  many  prayers. 

Your  more  than  many  gifts,  your  this  day’s  present. 

And,  last,  produce  your  will ;  where,  without  thought. 

Or  least  regard  unto  your  proper  issue, 

A  son  so  brave  and  highly  meriting. 

The  stream  of  your  devoted  love  hath  thrown  you 


Upon  my  master,  and  made  him  your  heir. 

He  cannot  be  so  stupid,  or  stone-dead. 

But,  out  of  conscience  and  mere  gratitude — 

Corbaccio.  He  must  pronounce  me  his? 

•  Mosca.  Tis  frue. 

Which,  when  he  hath  done,  sir — 

Corbaccio.  Published  me  his  heir  ? 

Mosca.  And  you  so  certain  to  survive  him — 

Corbaccio.  Ay. 

Mosca.  Being  so  lusty  a  man — 

Corbaccio.  ’Tis  true, 

Mosca.  Yes,  sir  ; 

You  have  not  only  done  yourself  a  good — 

Corbaccio.  But  multiplied  it  on  my  son. 

Mosca.  ’Tis  right,  sir. 

Corbaccio.  I  do  conceive,  sweet  Mosca.  I’ll  straight  about  it, 
Mosca.  I  do  desire  your  worship  to  make  haste,  sir. 

Corbaccio.  ’Tis  done,  ’tis  done :  I  go.  [Fxit. 

Volpone  [leaping  from  his  couch].  O,  I  shall  burst ! 

I  cannot  hold  ;  good  rascal,  let  me  kiss  thee  ! 

I  never  knew  thee  in  so  rare  a  humour. 

Mosca.  Alas,  sir,  I  but  do  as  I  am  taught ; 

Follow  your  grave  instructions ;  give  them  words, 

Pour  oil  into  their  ears,  and  send  them  hence. 

Volpone.  ’Tis  true,  ’tis  true.  What  a  rare  punishment 
Is  avarice  to  itself ! 

Mosca.  Ay,  with  our  help,  sir. 

Volpone.  So  many  cases,  so  many  maladies. 

So  many  fears  attending  on  old  age, — 

Yea,  death  so  often  cair<l  on,  ns  no  wish 

Can  be  more  frequent  with  them,  their  limbs  faint. 

Their  senses  dull,  their  seeing,  hearing,  going. 

All  de.ad  before  them  :  ye.a,  their  very  teeth. 

Their  instruments  of  eating,  failing  them  : 

Yet  this  is  reckon’d  life  I  Nay,  here  was  one. 

Is  now  gone  homo,  that  wishes  to  live  longer ! 

Feels  not  his  gout,  nor  palsy  ;  feigns  himself 
Younger  by  scores  of  years,  flatters  his  age 
With  confident  belying  it,  hopes  he  may 
With  eharms,  like  ^'ison,  have  his  youth  restor’d  ; 

And  with  these  thoughts  so  battens,  as  if  fate 
Would  be  as  easily  cheated  on  as  he, 

And  all  turns  air ! 

Thus  the  play  of  fraud  and  counter-fraud  goes  on 
between  the  greedy  fox  and  his  greedy  gulls,  the  plot  being 
varied  by  Volpone’s  love-making  to  Celia,  the  young  wife 
of  one  of  his  suitors,  and  almost  the  only  honest  character 
in  a  turmoil  of  dishonesty,  till  at  length  all  the  trickery  is 
unmasked,  and  impostor  and  dupes  are  alike  punished. 

Volpone  illustrates  Ben  Jonson’s  method  of  comedy 
writing,  and  the  method  which  prevailed  with  other  drama¬ 
tists  of  his  day.  Lacking  the  subtle  power  of  Shakespeare, 
they  adopted  a  ruder  style,  partly  inherited  from  the.  old 
mysteries  and  moralities,  and  satirised  personified  vices  and 
follies,  instead  of  portraying  human  beings  more  or  less 
tainted  by  the  frailties  of  frail  humanity. 


DEATH.— On  Tuesday,  the  22nd  August,  in  his  25th  year,  after  a  few 
months’  illness,  Wii.i.iam,  the  eldest  son  of  William  Harding,  Esq.,  ot 
No.  123  Aldersgate  Street,  and  3^1  Myddelton  Square,  Islington. 


New  Edition,  price  THREEPENCE,  or  28.  per  HUNDRED, 

BALLOT. 

By  the  Rev.  SYDNEY  SMITH. 

London:  LONGMANS,  and  CO. 


Now  ready.  Third  Edition,  enlarged,  cloth.  Is.  Cd. ;  by  post  Is.  8d., 

GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  GOUT. 

A  NEW  METHOD  OF  CURE. 

By  J.  W.  FOAKES,  M.D. 

“  Will  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.” — Morning  Post. 

“  Lay  opinion  will  certainly  go  with  Dr  Foakes  in  his  condemnation  of 
the  poisons  frequently  used.’ —Spectator. 

“  The  views  of  such  men  as  Dr  Foakes  and  Dr  Bennett  are,  we  are  glad 
to  say,  beginning  to  gain  ground  amongst  the  medical  profession.  ’’—Clieinical 
News,  Marcli  17, 1871. 

London:  GEORGE  PHILIP  and  SON,  .32  Fleet  street. 

May  be  had  from  all  Booksellers. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

ON  THE  RELIGION  OF.  HEALTH.  A  LECTURE 

Delivered  before  the  .Sunday  Lecture  Society,  February  19, 1871.  By 
Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL,  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
Reference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls.’ 

Published  at  the  Office  of  ‘‘THE  EXAMINER,”  9  Wellington 
Strand.  > 
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THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  26,  1871 


Kings  college,  London.— 

The  Prospectus  for  the  ensuing  Academical 
Year  is  now  ready.  The  Collejfe  is  close  to  the 
Temple  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and 
there  is  an  entrance  to  it  from  the  Thames 
Embankment. 

Apply  personally,  or  by  postage-card,  to  J.  W. 
Cunningii.tm,  Esq.,  Secretary. 


r^UEEN  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

W  —THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  Report  and  Accounts  for  the  Year  1870, 
presented  to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  on  Thursday,  18th  May,  1871,  at  which 
Bernard  Hall,  Esq.,  presided,  showed  in  the 
LIKE  BRANCH, 

That  the  amount  at  the  credit  of  the  Life  Fund 
Is  4 ‘88  per  cent  of  the  entire  net  I'remiums 
received,  not  only  on  policies  actually  existing, 
but  on  every  policy  issued  since  the  formation  of 
the  Company. 

In  the  FIRE  BR.ANCH, 

That  premiums  for  1k70,  after  deducting  rein¬ 
surances,  amounted  to  iil3y,syj,  and  the  losses  to 
£80,053. 

£17,080  of  tlie  bilance  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Shareholders  was  appropriated  in  p.tyment  of  a 
dividend  of  ten  per  cent. 

The  Fire  Reserve  Fund  was  increased  to  £90,000 
by  the  addition  of  £3,089,  and  the  sum  of  £10,460 
was  carried  forward  to  next  year’s  accounts. 

Tlie  income  of  the  Company  is  now  £240,466. 
Funds  in  hand,  £479,110. 

Memo.— The  Co'.upany  has  paid,  in  satisfaction 
of  CUainis,  £770.8'»5. 

J.  MONCUIKKK  WILSON,  General  Manager. 
THOMAS  WALTON  THOMSON,  Sub- 
Manager. 

J.  K.  RUMFORD,  Resident  Secretary. 
Liverpool,  19th  May,  1871. 


Ln  N  U  U  ii.-!  X  ....... -.v,...'.  -.J.*.. 

^VXUIBITION  of  1871  wUl  CLOSE  on 
jOthof  SEPTEMBER. 

.V  dallv  except  WEDNESDAY,  from 
S  pm-!  one  shilling.’  On 

K^wiESHA^'s,  liALF-A-CBOWN. 


Alexandra  palace  and 

AmSWKLL  HILL  ESTATE  TONTINE. 
^,„^3,  5  iud0  Great  Winchester-street  buildings, 

E.C.  ’  _ _ _ 

Alexandra  palace.— Notice 

to  the  Public.  Intending  Subscribers  can 
..vuin  Tickets  to  view  the  Palace  and  Grounds 
o^ippllcation  to  the  Secretary,  stating  name  and 
addn'ss. _ _ 

ALEXANDRA  PALACE.— 
r\.  Arrangements  will  be  made  for  an  early 
^niinir  of  the  Palace  and  Grounds  to  the  Public, 
?£•  completing  the  Railway  into  the  Palace,  as 
well  as  other  Railway  communication. _ 


[E  import  fish  and  OYvSTER 

CO.MPANY  (Limited). 


J-  CO.Ml’ANY  (Limited).— Incorporated  under 
the  Companies’  Acts,  1862  and  1 837.  Capital 
£20,000,  in  4,000  Shares  of  £5  each,  with  power  to 
increase;  £1  per  share  payable  on  application 
and  £  1  on  allotment,  with  the  option  or  payin  g 
up  in  full. 

DIRBCTORS. 

T.  A.  Amos,  Esq.,  late  Joint  Manager  of  the  Val 
de  Travers  Asphalte  Company  (Limited). 

H.  E.  Oriiierod,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  London 
and  Provincial  Bank  Gjiinitcd). 

Sir  Thos.  I'arkyns.  Bart.,  of  Lloyd’s. 

Captain  F.  Weatherley,  Army  and  Navy  Club, 
Pallniali. 

M.vnager. — Mr  John  Weatherley. 

RANKERS. 

The  Union  BauK  of  London. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal. 

SOLICITOR. 

G.  Thompson  Powell,  Esq.,  3J  King  street, 
C  heaps  ide. 

Secretary.— Mr  William  Curtis. 
Registered  Office— 33  King  street,  Chcapside. 


LEXANDRA  palace.  —  The 

advantages  to  Subscribers  of  One  Guinea 
uDwanls.  are  fully  detailed  In  the  Prospectus, 
Subscribers  incur  no  liability,  and  must 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E.— 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  I’arcols  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 

GIBRALTAR  I  Every  Saturday  _ 

MALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 

A  L  E  X  A  N- 1  f 

DUIA  (  Every  Saturday!  Every  Tues- 

ADEN  (  at  2  p.m.  )  day,  at 2 am. 

BOMBAY  ^  ' 

OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


LEXANDR4  PALACE.  —  Art 

.  Union -£500  for  a  Guinea. 


The  Import  Fish  and  Oyster  Company  (Limited), 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  introducing 
foreign  ovsters  and  shell  fish  into  the  English 
market ;  but  more  especially  in  the  first  instance 
for  the  importation  of  Oysters  of  a  superior  class 
suitable  fur  home  consumption  from  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 

The  high  price  of  Oysters  in  England,  arising 
from  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  supply  to  meet 
the  ever- increasing  demand,  is  very  w’ell  known. 

For  several  years  past  Oysters  even  of  a  very 
inferior,  quality  have  realised  as  much  as  £2  a 
bushel  in  London,  while  the  price  of  native 
oysters  has  ruled  as  liigh  as  from  2h.  Gd.  to  38.  per 
dozen;  a  price  which  has  necessarily  had  the 
effect  of  restricting  their  consumption  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  limited  circle. 

Knowing  that  Oysters  of  a  superior  kind  could 
be  purchased  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for 
less  than  a  dollar  a  barrel  (equal  to  about  4s.  for 
l.UOO),  some  of  the  Directors  of  this  Company  and 
their  frieuds  subscribed  about  2,0007.  last  year  with 
the  view  of  testing  the  practicability  of  importing 
these  oysters ;  ana  Mr  Weatherley,  the  Manager 
of  the  Company,  was  accordingly  dispatched  with 
full  instructions  to  Canada  for  this  purpose.  Upon 
his  arrival  there,  however,  he  found  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  obtaining  a  supply  from 
that  source,  and  therefore  procured  a  sample 
barrel  from  Chesa|)eake  Bay  instead,  and  brought 
the  same  back  with  him  to  England.  Some  of 
these  Oysters  were  tasted  by  the  Directors  and 
found  to  be  exceedingly  good,  although  they  had 
been  in  tlie  barrel  for  about  twenty-four  days ;  the 
remainder  were  afterwards  laiti  down  in  the 
Faversham  Oyster  (’ompany’s  beds,  where  they 
nmiained  for  several  weeks;  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  were  taken  up  and  returned  to  this 
Company’s  office,  when  u^n  examination  it  was 
found  that  they  had  imi)roved  both  in  fiavour  and 
apj>earance. 

From  an  estimate,  which  lias  been  very  carefully 
prepared,  and  which  lies  at  theOffice  for  inspection, 
it  appears  that  from  a  single  cargo  of  0,OUO  bushels 
of  oysters  alone  a  profit  oT  at  least  40  per  cent,  on 
the  outlay  may  be  reallsiHl,  irrespective  of  auy 
freight  that  may  be  obtained  for  goods  between 
this  country  and  America. 

As  the  journey  out  and  home  may  be  acoom- 
plislied  in  two  months,  it  is  evident  that  the  capital 
of  tlie  undertaking  may  be  turned  over  several 
time  .in  the  course  of  tlie  year. 

It  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  tlii’  Company  that 
it  relies  mainly  for  its  profits  upon  the  sale,  with¬ 
in  a  sliort  period  after  their  arrival  in  this  country, 
of  Oysters  imported  in  a  marketable  condition ; 
wliereai  other  Oyster  companies  are  dependent 
for  their  suecess  upon  the  results  attending  the 
extremely  doubtful  procc‘ss  of  breediug,  which 
occupies  a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

Full  Frospec fuses,  containing  date  and  names  of 
parties  to  agreement  with  the  Company,  and 
Forms  of  Application  for  shares  may  be  obtained 
at  the  Registered  Office  of  the  Company,  where 
the  Slemoraiidum  and  Articles  of  Association 
may  also  be  seen. 

In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made,  the 
amount  deposited  on  application  will  be  returned 
without  deiluction. 


Alexandra,  palace.  —  The 

advantages  offered  to  the  Public  were  thus 
summed  up  by  ‘The  Times,’  of  July  IHth: 

Under  the  title  of  ‘Alexandra  Palace  and  Mus- 
well  Hill  Estate  Tontine.’  certificates  representing 
850  000  guineas  are  about  to  be  issued,  which  will 
entitle  the  holders,  in  proportion  as  they  may 
possess  a  single  certificate  of  one  guinea  or  any 
hrger  number,  to  participate  in  the  various  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  institution,  or  to  take  their  share  of 
the  en  ire  projK'rty  of  the  Palace  and  Grounds  of 
498  Rcn*8,  should  they,  15  years  hence,  be  among 
the  surviving  holders.  Under  an  elaborate  but 
ingenious  plan  framed  for  the  purpose,  each  sub¬ 
scriber  will  have  several  options  as  to  the  moie 
in  which  he  may  obtain  a  return  for  his  invest¬ 
ment,  and  be  virtually  guaranteed  against  loss. 
The  Tru.stees  and  Board  of  Directors  consist  of 
experienced  persoas  familiar  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  London  properties  and  of  public  estab¬ 
lishments,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  result  of 
their  arrangements  will  be  to  furnish  to  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  North  of  tlie  metropolis  a  place  of 
resort  as  attractive  as  that  on  the  other  side  at 
8ydenham.” 


Tuesday,  Aug. 
15,  at  2  a.m. 
And  every  al¬ 
ternate  Tues¬ 
day  there¬ 
after. 

I  Tuesday,  Aug. 

15,  at  2  a.m. 

I  And  every 
I  fourth  Tues¬ 
day  there • 
^  after. 

And  all  Ports  touched  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
British  India  and  the  Netherlands  India 
Steam  Navigation  Companies. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  chaise 
for  the  Return  Voyage  is  made  to  Passengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastw'ard  of 
Suez  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  Billiter  street,  £.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Honey  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BE^  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  apply  at  the  Company’s 
Offices.  122Leadeahall  street,  Loudon;  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Saturday,  Aug. 
5,  2  p.m.  And 
every  alter¬ 
nate  Saturday 
thereafter. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 


A  LEXANDRA  PALACE.  —  The 

object  of  the  Tontine  is  to  provide  for  all 


-Tl.  object  of  the  Tontine  is  to  provide  for  all 
classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  and 
especially  of  its  northern  and  eastern  piirtions 
and  suburbs,  and  for  the  many  thousands  of 
country  excursionists,  a  Grand  Institution  of 
healthful  recreation  and  elevating  instruction, 
which  will  combine  tlie  solid  advantages  of  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  and  Schools  of  Art, 
with  the  lighter  pleasures  and  pastimes  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham,  thus  giving  effect  to 


IMPERIAL  LIFE  INSURANCE 

1  COMPANY. 

Chief  Office,  No.  1  Old  Broad  street,  London. 
Branch  Office,  No.  16  Pallmall,  London. 


Consort, 


POSTAGE  DUTIES  ON  ENVELOPES  AND 
NEWSPAPER  WRAPPERS. 


Instituted  1820. 


The  Liabilities  are,  in  respect  of  Sums  Assured 
and  lk>nuse8,  £2,766,000,  and  in  respect  of 
Annuities  £1,6'26  per  annum. 

The  Assets  actually  Invested  in  First-class 
Securities  aiaount  to  £987,897. 

Of  the  Subscribed  Capital  of  £750,000,  only 
£75,000  is  paid  up. 

All  kinds  of  Assurance  effected  at  moderate 
rates  and  on  very  liberal  conditions. 

The  accounts  of  the  Office  for  the  last  financial 
year,  returned  to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  compliance 
w  itli  “  The  Life  Assurance  Companies’  Act, 
1870.”  together  with  prospectuses,  may  be  bad  on 
appUcatioii. 

ANDREW  BADEN,  Actuary  and  Manager. 


„  ^^I'AND  REV’ENUE  desire  to  give  notice 
inat  from  and  after  this  date  discount  at  the  rate 
w  une  per  cent,  will  be  allowed  to  all  persons 
Dnnp^  envelo]M‘8  or  paper  to  have  impressed  or 
^nted  thereon  stamps  to  denote  Postage  Duties, 
^Tlaed  the  amount  of  duty  be  not  less  than 
leu  pounds  for  stamps  of  one  rate. 

loland  Revenue,  Somerset  House, 

London,  2l8t  August,  1871. 


C  ^  hospital,  London  and 

— The  late  Archbishop  of  CAN- 

oi/hiiiaiF  11  ®  *^ermon  preached  by  his  Grace 
o«  behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said ; 

tn  it  i”®  more  pitiable  than  that 

Fmm'o  ^“•iRution  is  specially  devott^. 

has  *^**1  *yinptonis  of  attack  one  long  course 

w>klng  for  of  a 

•oasto 
flours, 

namanity  could 


OYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 


Head  Officer. 

LIVERPOOL,  and  Lombard  street,  LONDON. 
Business  of  1870. 

£ 

Fire  Premiums,  less  Re-insurances .  511,830 

being  the  largest  amount  ever  re¬ 
ceive  by  the  Company  in  a  single 
year. 

New  Life  Policies  issued  for . 600,548 

Total  annual  Life  Premiums,  after  de¬ 
ducting  Re-assurances . .  ^,784 

After  payment  of  the  usual  dividend,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  all  losses,  claims,  and  expenses  the 
sum  of  £181,181  was  put  by  to  Increase  the  funds 
iu  hand,  which  now  amount  to— 

£. 

Reserve  funds . 314,304 

Capital  paid  up .  289,095 

Life  Assurance  Funds .  1,320,642 

JOHN  H.  McLaren,  Manager. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  In  London. 

August,  1871. 


cou^only  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
”  “  "  .:ngerlng  progress  towards  a  death 

- greatness  of  the  suffering 

ou— could  you  be  shown  its  severity 
see  it  in  Its  true  proportions  and  natural 
110  one  endued  wltli  the  feelings  of 

- 1  resist  the  spectacle;  they  would 

such  ft  nisi® ^iP®**®®*^'**  “  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at 
»nd  vet  could  mitigate  such  mis*  ry  ; 

•orelv  HI*  those  sufleriugs  exist  as 

Thli  thpi-of  spread  before  their  eyes. 

Mk  Vour  1*  *  whicli  I  may  justly 

afforid  contributions,  that  the  relief 

Offl si 

^nkers-Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand, 
re.  1C7  Piccadilly  (opposite  to  Bond  street). 


'MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

_  COMPANY.  Kstablislied  1803. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  K.C.,  and  10  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  S.W. 

Capital,  £  1,600, OOa  Paid-up  and  Invested, 

£700,000.  _ 


DEBENTURES  at  5,  51,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COxMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— The  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  falling  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  tliree  years  at  5i  per  cent., 
and  for  five  years  at  6  per  cent.  p*‘r  annum  ;  also 
for  longer  |)erioils  on  terms  to  Le  ascertained  at 
Hie  Office  of  tlie  Company. 

R.  A.  Cx\.MEKON,  Secretary. 
Palmerston  buildings.  Old  Broad  street  E.C. 
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■|\/rOURNING.— Measre  JAY  have 
i.VL  experienced  Dre*Hm»kert  and  Blilliners 
who  act  aa  Travcllera,  so  that  in  the  event  of 
immediate  MournioK  being  required,  or  any  other 
sudden  emergency  for  flreas,  one  can  be  despatched 
to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter,  or 
telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
purriiascr. 

All  articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and 
charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  Goods  were  bought 
for  ready  money  at  tho  Warehouse  in  Regent 
street. 

Messrs  JAY,  having  adopted  a  fixed  tariff,  pub¬ 
lish  the  following  epitome  of  their  charges  for 


“CLARETS” 

DIRECT  FROM  “BORDEAUX,” 

At  38.  3d.,  4s.,  and  fis.  per  gallon,  duty  paid. 
Delivered  free  from  London  Bonded  Ware¬ 
houses. 

Samples  on  application.  Terms,  Cash, 
Address  in  full — 

BORDEAUX  VINTAGE  COMPANY, 
Cauderan,  Bordeaux. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

S'TEZZ.  PEIIT8. 

Sold  by  >11  PckIw  throagfimit  the  WerM. 


KIIJAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IRISH  WHIS¬ 
KIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and 
more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy. 
Note  the  words  “  Kinahan’s  .  LL  .  Whisky  ”  on 
Seal,  Label,  and  Cork. 

Wholesale  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfleld  street, 
Oxford  street,  W. 


DRESSMAKING. 


Making  Dregs,  with  plain  Skirt  .  10  6 

Making  Dress,  with  Tucks  of  Crape  or 

Fancy  Trimmings,  from  . . 14  6 

Making  Bodice  and  Mounting  Skirt  into 

band  . 7  6 

Making  Widow’s  Bodice,  ditto,  ditto .  8  0 

Mounting  Skirt  into  Band,  with  Alpaca 

Pocket  . 1  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  with  Black  Silk 

Pocket  . 2  6 

Mounting  ditto,  ditto,  without  Pocket .  1  0 

Silk  Body  Lining  .  5  0 

Silk  Sleeve  Lining... .  3  C 

Silk  Low  Ikidv  and  Sleeve  Lining .  5  6 

Lawn  Body  Lining  .  1  6 

Sleeve  Lining . 1  0 

Silk  f'acing  .  1  lOj 

Petersham  Ribbon  for  Banding  . 0  8 

Petersham  Waistband,  Covert  Crape  and 

R.nA4*ttp  fi 

Making  Gari’baldr”.!'.’.”^.*.’."!!^^^^^^^  6  0 

Making  Low  Bodice .  6  0 

Sundries  .  1  6 

Tucker,  Braid,  and  Trimmings  extra. 


Best  straw  palliasses  . 

Best  French  alva  mat 

tresses  . 

Best  cotton  flock  mat¬ 
tresses  . 

Coloured  wool  mattresses 
Best  brown  wool  mat¬ 
tresses  . 

Good  white  wool  mat¬ 
tresses  . 

Extra  super  ditto,  ditto  ... 
Superior  horsehair  ditto... 

Extra  super  ditto . 

German  spring  hair  stuf¬ 
fing  . 

Extra  super  ditto . 

French  mattress  for  use 
over  spring . 


PURE  AERATED  WATERS- 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATERS, 

Soda,  Potass,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithia,  and  for 
GOUT,  Lithia  and  Potass. 

CORKS  BRANDED.  “R.  ELLIS  and  SON, 
RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  Wholesale  of  R. 
ELLIS  and  SON,  Ruthin,  North  Wales.  London 
Agents: — W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Henrietta  street, 
Cavendish  square. 


Extra  super  ditto  ditto  ...  3  7  6  6  .  .  6  11  . 

Beds,  poultry,  st  Is.  per  lb.  1  11  .  S  7  . 

Beit  grey  goose,  at  28.  3d. 

per  lb .  3  .  .  6  .  .  5  13  . 

Do.  best  white  do.,  at  Ss. 

per  lb .  4  .  .  6  17  6  7  12  . 

Feather  Pillows,  38.  6d.  to  14$. ;  Bolsters,  from 
68.  to  298.  6d.;  Down  Pillows,  from  lOs.  6d.  to 
178.  6d. 

Furniture  for  Bed-rooms  and 
Dining-rooms,  complete  suites  in  mahogany, 
fanev  woods,  polished  and  japanned  deal  always 
on  show. 

U  R  N I T  U  R  E  for  DINING  - 

JL’  ROGMS. — An  assortment  of  Sideboards, 
Dining- Tables,  Dinner  Waggons,  Chairs. 
(/Ouches,  and  every  other  Article  of  Dining-Room 
Furniture  is  on  view  in  the  large  Furniture 
Show-Room. 

Easy  chairs,  a  large  selection^ 

from  45s. 

Gilt  chimney  and  pier- 

glasses,  a  large  and  new  assortment, 
from  478.  6d.  Catalogues  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 

F  U  R  N  I  S  H  IN  G  IRONMONGER, 
by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists 
of  I’rices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
post  free.— 39  Oxford  street,  W.;  1,  1a.  2,  3,  and 
4  Newman  street  ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  place;  and 
1  Newman  yard,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering 
goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  by  Railw.ay  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a 
small  fixed  rate. 


OREIDENBACH’S  NEW  SCENTS, 

3  28. 6d. 

I.ORD  of  LORN  Bouquet  BRIDE  of  the 
HIGHLANDS.  “ (^UEST  ”  (quite  new 
and  registered  )  MACASSARINE,  Kaly- 
dur,  Odonto,  One  Shilling. 

38  Lombard  street  and  157b  New  Bond  street. 


THE  LONDON  GENERAL  3IOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

247,  249,  and  251  Regent  street,  London. 
JAYS’. 


/ARNAMENTS  for  the  Drawing- 

room,  Library,  and  IMning-room,  consisting 
of  Vases,  Figures,  Groups,  (Jandlest^cks,  Ink¬ 
stands,  Obelisks,  Inlaid  Tables,  Paper-weights, 
Watch- stands,  &c.,  in  Alabiister,  Marble,  Bronze, 
Derbyshire  Spar,  Ac.,  can  be  had  of  J.  TENNANT, 
Geologist,  149  Strand,  London,  W.C. 


(OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

V//  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life.  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  and  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  invalids.  Price  4s. 
I>er  dozen  half- pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  all  Druggists. 


IvriNERALOGY  and  GEOLOGY.— 

JYL  Elementary  Collections  to  facilitate  the 
study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science 
can  be  had  at  2,  5,  10,  20,  50,  to  ],ouo  guin«‘ns  each, 
of  J.  TENNANT,  HU  Strand,  Loudon,  W.C. 

Mr  Tennant  gives  I’rivate  Instruction  in  Minera¬ 
logy  and  Geology. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS. 

Price  Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  bo.x. 

HIS  preparation  is  one  of  the 

L  benefits  which  the  science  of  inoilern 
chemistry  has  conferred  upon  mankind ;  for  during 
the  first  twenty  years  of  tlic  present  century  to 
speak  of  a  cure  for  tlic  (iout  was  coiisidere<l  a 
romance  ;  but  now  the  t‘ffleacy  niul  safety  of  this 
meilicine  is  so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicitc'd 
testimonials  from  persons  in  every  rank  of  life, 
that  public  opinion  proclaims  this  us  one  of  the 
most  important  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

Tliese  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  and  are  certain  to 
prevent  the  disause  attacking  any  vital  part. 

.Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors  or  obtained 
through  any  Chemist. 


El  A  Z  E  N  B  Y  and  S  O  N’  S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI- 
31  ENTS. 

E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  31anufacturcr8  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  ('’ondinients  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  WTgiiiore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portiuun  square), 
and  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— Biliocs- 

NESH,  Disease  of  the  Liver. — Through 
Imperfwt  drainage  or  uncleanly  habits  the  hot 
summer’s  sun  will  cause  the  atmosidiere  to  be  sur¬ 
charged  with  deleterious  exliahitions,  which  will 
l)ro«luce  leverM  and  irritation  of  the  bowels.  To 
check  the  undue  action  of  tlie  liver,  usually  the 
first  indication  of  these  complaints,  the  IMlIs  in¬ 
vented  bv  Professor  Holloway  stand  unrivalled. 
Thc.se  Pills  are  so  cheaply  and  so  easily  purchased 
that  none  need  suffer  either  from  iiuusea,  indiges¬ 
tion,  disordered  liver,  dizziness,  or  torpid  bowels, 
or  in  a  word  fVom  any  functional  irregularity. 
These  Pills  produce  a  happier  effect  on  the  diges- 


OSLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 
CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU, 
3Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 
LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford  street,  W.  . 
BI R  M ING  n  A  M— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms 
Broad  street.  Established  1807. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— Tlie  adinlnTs  of  this  celebrated  !^auce  are 
particularly  reijnesti'd  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  K.  I.AZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  niaiiy  years,  signed 

Elizabeth  Lazenhy. 


Nothing  impossible.— 

AGUA  AMARKLLA  RESTORES  the 
HUMAN  H.VIR  to  its  pri.stine  hue,  no  m.atter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELI.,and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid,  it  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  ami  at  a  lower  ])rioe.  Sold  in 
bottles,  3s.  eaoli ;  also  5s.,  7s.  (id.,  and  1.58.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  buttles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-olHee  order. — 
An^'’el  passage,  93  Upiier  Thames  street,  Loudon, 


A  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance, 

With  a  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion,  by. 
using 

THE  CELEBRATED 
UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS- 
4d.  and  6d.  each.  Manufactured  by 
J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD.  UPPER  3IARSH» 
LA3IBETH. 

Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


tivc  organs  than  any  other  meiliciual  compound 
whether  mineral  or  vegetable.  By  their  means 
any  })erson  can  easily  sc’cure  robust  health. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  3IcdicaI  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Mag''esia  as  the 
best  reaieily  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN,  11  E  A  D  A  C  H  E,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  esp(}cially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CUE3IISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

ff  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  imwder;  gives  the  teeth  a  t)earl- 
like  wiiiteness,  protects  tlie  enamel  from  decay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fruj^auce  to  the  breath. 
Price  is.  6d.  each. — Atigm  ])ussage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  may  be  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


•wi3:ith3:e3:e-(AD’S 

SOLID  ESSENCE  OF  BEEF, 

Best  and  cheapest,  and  most  nutritious. 

Grocers  and  (Jhemists.  AVholesale  at  8  ana  9 


CURATIVE  ELECTRICITY. 

Invalids,  who  have  been  disanpointedin  obtain¬ 
ing  a  cure  from  the  use  of  GALVANIC  APPA¬ 
RATUS,  arc  invited  to  communicate  directly  with 
Mr  HARRY  LOBB,  M.R.C.S.E.,  Surgeon  Elec¬ 
trician.  from  whom  may  be  obtained  ClJRATI  VE 
ELECTRICITY',  by  post  13  Stamps.  31  Sack- 


Fine  flavoured  strong 

BEEF  TEA  at  about  2W.  apJnt.  .ASKFUK 
LIEBIG  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT  of  Meat, 
requiring  Baron  Liebig  the  Inventor  ^  * 

on  every  jar,  being  the  only  guarantee  of  genuine- 
ness. 

Excellent  econoniical  stock  for  soups,  sauce  , 


YOUNG’S  ARNICATED  CORN 

and  BUNION  PLALSTERS  are  the  best 
ever  invented  for  giving  immediate  ease  and  re¬ 
moving  these  painful  excrescences.  Price  6d.  and 
Is.  per  box.  3Iay  be  had  of  must  chemists. 

Observe  the  trade  mark— HY — without  wliicli 
none  are  genuine.  Be  sure  and  ask  lor  YOUNG’S. 


lly,  London,  W 


ville  street,  Ph 


PAIN  KILLER. 

A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SUEE  CUUE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  Ac. 

Ti  is  a  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomarh,  removing  at  once  any  Irregnlarities  In  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone  to  the  whole^ 
It  is,  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for  use,  of  any  Chemist  Depot,  17?outEampton  row,  w!c.* 
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OLE  RUT  MUTUAL  ASSUMNOE  SOCIETT. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1829. 

OFFICE.— No.  2  BEOAD  SANCTUARY,  WESTMINSTER. 


Tbubtekb. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  I  The  Bishop  Sumner. 

llie  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  I  The  Archdeacon  of  Maidstone. 

Chairman — The  Archdeacon  of  WESTAIINSTER. 

Dbputt-Chairman— RORERT  FEW,  Esq. 

nvn  AcTu ART— Samuel  Brown.  Esq.  I  Phtsician— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street 

COWSULTING  actoar  wart  I  SECRETABT-Matthew  Hodgson,  Esq. 

Total  existing  assurances  . £4,912,205  0  0 

Total  annual  Income  .  198.314  2  6 

Funds  .  —  .  1,891,915  12  7 

^nus  allotted  to  members  at  the  Eighth  Quinquennial  Division  of  Profits  280,000  0  0 
Bonos  reserve  fund  ...  ...  -.  •.•  ...  ••.  ...  ...  45,453  15  5 

No  agents  employed  and  no  commission  paid. 

For  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1871,  425  proposals,  assuring  £353,345  and  yielding  in  annual 
nmniums  £11  728  48.,  were  complete  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  large  reductions  in  the  premiums 
bv  bonus  in  every  fifth  year  from  1831  to  1866,  both  incinsive,  the  fund  accnmulating  for  the 
punKise  of  meeting  future  claims  was,  after  payment  of  all  oot-goiugs,  increased  in  the  year  by 
^106  674  98  9(i 

*  ’  The  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  forma  of  proposal,  and  the  accounts  prepared  pursuant  to 

the  “  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act,  1870  "  may  be  had  on  application  at  the  office  personally,  or  by 

Clergymen  and  their  vrives,  and  the  relations  of  clergymen  and  their  wives  .are  invited  to  make 
life  assurances  in  this  Society. 

WELBY  PUGIN’S  GOTHIC 
FURNITURE. 

FURNITURE  similar  to  that  supplied  to  THE  GRANVILLE  HOTEL 
can  be  obtained  on  application  to 

Mr  MORLEY, 

South  Eastern  Works, 

St  Lawrence,  Thanet. 

MELBOURNE  MEAT  PRESERVING  COMPANY, 

L  I  HyC  I  T  E  D- 

COOKED  beef' AND  MUTTON  IN  TINS, 

WITH  FULL  INSTRUCTIONS  FOR  USE. 

PRIME  QUALITIES  AND  FREE  FROM  BONE. 

SOLD  RETAIL  BY  GROCERS  AND  PROVISION  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT 

THE  KINGDOM. 

WHOLESALE  BT 

JOHN  HeCALL  and  CO.,  137  HOVNDSDITCH,  LONDON. 

OZOKERIT  (PATENTED).  OZOKERIT 

these  wonderful  candles  sold  everywhere, 

In  all  sizes.  Wholesale  (only)  of 

J.  C.  &  J.  FIELD,  LONDON. 


'  RICHARD  AND  JOHN  SLACK, 

IRONMONGERS  TO  HER  MAJESTY, 

33  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 

SLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO- 

PLATE  is  a  coating  of  pure  Silver  over 
SLACK  8  Nickel,  a  metal  amalgamate  on 
Chemical  PniNciPLEa,  almost  to  the  purity  and 
whiteness  of  SUver,  which  renders  it,  m  a  basis 
for  Electro  Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be 
produced,  while  the  fact  of  tweuty  years*  wear  is 
ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER 
_ ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks 
12  Dessert  do.  . 


12  TableSpoons  1 
12  Dessert  do.  .  1 
12  Tea  do. .  0 
2  Salt  da  .  0 
1  Mustard  do. .  0 
6  Egg  do. .  0 
1  Gravy  do. .  0 
1  Soup  Ladle  .  0 
1  Fish  Knife  .  0 

1  Butter  Knife  0 

2  Sauce  Ladles  0 
1  Sugar  Sifter  0 
1  Sugar  Tongs  0 


£  8.  d.  £  8.  d.  £  s.  d.  £  8.  d. 

1  11  0  1  18  0  2  4  0  2  10  0 

1001  10  01  12  01  15  0 


ns  1  10  01  18  0 


0  12  o'  0  18  0  1  2  0  1  10 
02003004004 
0100  1  602002 
0  9  0  0  12  0  0  11  0  0  12 
06  0.  07  60960  10 
0  9  6  0  13  0  0  15  0  0  16 
0  11  0  0  13  0  0  15  6  0  16 


SAUCE.-LEA  &  PERRINS. 

^^THE  “WORCESTERSHIRE.** 

Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good 
Bon  IT  appetite,  and  aids  dlges- 

UnrlvaUed  for  piquancy  and  fiavour. 

Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

OF  IMITATIONS, 

•ee  the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  all 
labels. 

“LACKWKLL.  London; 
®  vj  all  Dealers  in  Sauces  throufifhout 
the  World. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

INDIA  PALE  AND  EDINBTJEGH 
ALES 

Of  the  finest  quality,  and  in  the  highest  state  of 
perfection,  may  be  obtained  in  cask  and 

Bottle,  from  Bottlers  and  the  principal  Retailers 
in  the  Kingdom. 

Observe  Signature  and  Trade  Mark  on  each  label, 
as  other  brands  are  frequently  substituted. 

Breweries  —  Edinburgh.  Established  1749. 
T.nn<lnn  nffices^Belvedere  road.  S.E. 


Cruet  Frames,  188.  6d.  to  708. :  Tea  and  Coffee 
Services,  TOs.  to  2008. ;  Comer  Dishes,  £6  ISs.  the 
Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  258.  to  50b.  ;  and  every 
article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 

OLD  GOOD.S  RE-SILVERED,  eqUal 

to  New.  RICHARD  and  JOHN  SLACK 
to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of  . 
ELECTRO  SILVERING,  by  which  process 
goods,  however  old,  can  be  re-silvered  equal  to 
new. — Estimates  given  for  re-plating. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY. 

O  IVORY  TABLE  KNIVES,  best  quaUty, 
warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  .3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .£0  16  0  .£1  O  0  .£1  2  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  046.056.060 
Messrs  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years 
for  their  superior  manufacture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE 

contains  the  largest  assortment,  at  the  lowest 

£  rices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from  78. 6d. : 

ip  baths,  from  15a ;  pen  bi^s,  13a  6d. ;  sets  of 
toilet  ware,  18s. 

SLACK’S  DISH-COVERS  m 

Britannia  Metal  and  Block-tin.  The  greatest 
variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commencing 
at  188.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattam, 
288 .  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro-plated  bandies , 
498 

SLACK’S  ‘‘STRAND”  RAZOR 

excels  all  others.  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent 
free  to  anv  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

QLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE- 

O  IRON  WAREHOUSE  is  the  MOST 
ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  te.  6d.  to  6s. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  lOs.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  658.  to  1208. 
Bed-room  Fire-irons,  38.  to  58.  0d. 
Drawing-room  ditto,  lOs.  6d.  to  60a 
Improved  Coal-boxes,  48.  6d.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  18s.  6d.  to  858. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  45a  to  958. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three,  98.  6d.  to  30a 
Papier  Mach^  ditto,  308.  to  95s.  t. 

Copper  Teakettles,  Os.  6d.  to  148.  6d. 

SLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of 

CULINARY  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  •  0  P 

M^ium  Set . « 

Large  Set  .  •  •  •  24  19  0 

SLACK  S  ILLUSTRATED  CATA¬ 
LOGUE  GRATIS,  or  sent  post  free,  con¬ 
taining  upwards  of  350  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Furnishing  Ironmongery, 
Slack’s  Nickel  aud  Eieetro-plated  Wares,  Table- 
Cutlcry».Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without 
•ne. 


/■ 


THE  EXAMINER,  AUGUST  26,  1871 


13  Great  Marlborough  strekt. 


BRUSSELS  KID  GLOVES. 

TbeM  excelleot  and  ioexpensive 

GLOVES 

«re  told  at  tbe  same  rate  as  in  the  Retail  Depot  at 
BmsHels. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S 

NEW  WORKS. 


History  of  the  reformation 

in  the  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY.  By 
J.  MERLE  D'AUBIONE.  D.D.  Containinf?  the 
Author’s  Latest  Improvements,  with  Twtdre 
Engraving  on  Steel,  and  Two  Hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions  on  Wood,  including  Portraits  of  the 'most 
Eminent  Reformers.  Royal  4to,  Sis.,  handsomely 
bound,  bevelled  boards,  ^It  ed^s. 

HOURS  of  CHRISTIAN  DEVOTION. 
Translated  from  tbe  German  of  Dr  THO- 
LLTOK.  I*reface  by  Rev  H  O  R  A  1 1 U  S 
BONAR.  Fcap.  8to,  3s.  boards. 

HANDBOOK  to  the  GRAMMAR  of  the 
GREEK  TESTAMENT.  Together  with  a 
complete  Vocabulary,  and  an  Examination  of 
the  chief  New  Testament  Synonyms.  Illus¬ 
trated  by  numerous  Examples  and  Comments. 
8vo,  78.  ttd.,  boards.  ' 

MADAGASCAR  AND  ITS  PEOPLE. 
Comprising  an  Account  of  the  Geography, 
Natural  History,  and  I'roductlons  of  the 
Island,  and  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
People.  With  a  Sket6h  of  ^fission  Work 
among  the  .Malagasy.  By  JAMES  SIBREE, 
Jun.,  Architect  of  the  Memorial  Churches, 
Antananarivo.  Numerous  Engravings.  Crown 
bvo,  6s.  6d.,  bevelled  boards. 

RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY.  London: 
aa  Paternoster  row,  and  164  Piccadilly.  Brighton  : 
31  Western  road,  and  all  Booksellers. 


LIFE  and  ADVElTTirBES  of  COUltT 

nEUONOT,  Minister  of  SUte  under 
Napoleon  I.  Edited,  from  the  French,  by 
CFIARLOTTE  M.  YONGE,  Author  of  ‘The 
I  Heir  of  Redclyflfe,*  Ac.  2  vols..  8vo,  30s. 

I  Count  Beugnot's  own  personal  story  is  ouite 
as  interesting  as  that  of  the  nation  in  which  he 
counted  for  something  under  every  nJglme.  The 
illustrations  of  life  and  manners  which  they  con¬ 
tain  are  by  far  the  mo.st  amnsing  portions  of  this 
amusing  book.”— Athenaeum. 

LIFE  and  LETTERS  of  WILLIAM 

BEWICK  the  ARTIST.  Edited  by  THOMAS 
LANDSEER,  A.R.A.  2  vols.,  large  iiost, 
with  Portrait,  24s. 

”  Tlie  interest  for  general  readers  of  this  ‘  Life 
and  Letters  ’  is  derived  almost  entirely  from 
anecdotes  of  men  of  m.irk  with  whom  the  artist 
associated,  and  of  which  it  contains  a  very  large 
and  amusing  store.” — AthenaDuni. 

MT  EXPERIENCES  of  the  WAR 

between  FRANCE  and  GERMANY.  By 
ARCHIBALD  FORBES,  one  of  the  Special 
Correspondents  of  the  ‘Daily  News.’  2  vols., 
8vo,  3<Js. 

TURKISH  HAREMS  and  CIRCAS¬ 
SIAN  HOMES.  By  Mrs  HARVEY,  of 
Ickwell  Bury.  Seco.no  Edition.  8vo,  with 
Illustrations,  158. 


Price,  with  One  Button,  2s.  4d.  per  Pair. 
I’ricc,  with  Two  Duttons,  2s.  yd.  per  Pair. 


A  Single  Pair  as  sample  by  post  at  same  price. 

DE8ENHAM  &  FREEBODY, 

WIGMOBE  STREET  AND  WELBECK  STREET, 
LONDON. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE 


WIDOW.S.  D.VUGHTKRS.  AND  EVERY 
GRADE  OF  MOURNING 

A  large  asmrtaient,  in  the  most  correct  style 
and  b<!.4t  «pi  ility.  rei  ly  for  immediate  use,  and 
at  unimieedenttMl  Ijw  prices. 

PUG  ITS, 

THE  FIRST  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE 
IN  ENGLAND. 

liVland  165  Regent  street. 


HOW  TO  DYE 

QILK,  \VOUr„  FEATHERS,  RIB- 

O  BON'*.  Ac.,  in  ten  minutes,  without  soiling 
Ihi'hiiMU.  Us.*  .ludson’H  Simple  Dyes,  eighteen 
•coloar.s  61  eadi,  with  full  instructions  supplied. 
Of  all  c’leniisis.  Tlie  ‘  Family  Herald,’  3rd  Sep¬ 
tember,  sav.s :  •*  .V  very  slight  acquaintance  with 
Judson’s  (fyes  will  rend-T  their  application  clear 
to  all.” 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 

SUN  and  SHADE.  By  the  Author 

of  ‘  Ursula’s  Love  Story.’  3  vols. 

‘‘An  interesting  story.  It  exhibits  the  merits 
of  retined  and  easy  language,  natural  delineation 
of  the  manners  of  social  life,  and  insiglit  into  the 
feelings  and  motives  of  mankind.” — Globe. 

The  HOUSE  of  PERCtVAL.  By 

the  Rev.  JOHN  C.  BOYCE,  M.A.,  Oxou. 

MAGGIE’S  SECRET.  By  Mary 

CHARLOTTE  PHILLPOTT.S.  2  vols. 

ARTISTE.  By  Maria  M,  Grant. 

‘‘  A  tale  of  very  great  beauty.”— .John  Bull. 

‘‘  In  every  respect,  whether  of  design,  execution, 
or  style,  this  novel  will  be  found  up  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  story  of  Its  class.” — Post. 

MALVIf^A.  By  H.  Sutherland 

EDWARDS.  3  vols. 

‘‘One  of  the  liest  and  most  attractive  novels  of 
the  season.” — Sunday  Times. 

“A  charming  story.  It  is  wonderfully  enter¬ 
taining  throughout.  ’’—Graphic. 

SQUIRE  ARDEN.  By  Mrs  Oliphant, 

Autlior  of  ‘  Salem  Chapel,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  Mrs  Oliphaiit’s  new  book  will  not  diminish 
her  already  established  reputation.  Tins  plot  is 
interesting,  tlie  scene  well  laid,  and  the  cliaracters 
various  and  forcibly  described.”- Atheuajum. 

RESTORED.  By  the  Author  of 

‘  Son  and  Heir.’  3  vols. 

‘‘An  excellent  book.” — Spectator. 

CHEAP  EDITION  of  A  BRAVE 

I.ADY.  By  the  Author  of ‘John  Halifax.’ 
Forming  the  New  V^olume  of  ‘‘  Jlurst  and 
Blackett’s  Standard  Library.”  Price  Ss., 
bound  and  illustrated. 


TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58.  annually, 

T  AVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 
.Ij  BIO.XTIILY  record  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exlianstive  Review  of 
tlie  Britisli  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  &c.,with  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  p.nying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

O.  LAVI.VGTO.\  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Thrcadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


RESQUE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


X  of  SWITZERLAND,  INDIA.  CANADA. 
ATUE.VS,  ROME,  VENKJK.  PARIS  (before 
th-'  Revohitloa),  FI.ORENCK; and  Photographs 
of  all  kinds  may  be  seen  and  selected  from. 

M.VKfON  and  CO.,  22  and  23  Soho  square. 


TO  CAPITALISTS. 

Dividends  10  to  20  per  Cent,  on  Outlay. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR. 

AUGUST  Number  Ready.— 12  pages.  Post  Free 
C’ontaiiiH  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign 
Railways,  Delientures,  Insurance,  Gas,  Dock, 
T»;legr.iplis,  Banks,  Water  Works,  Mines, 
Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
and  MisoclUiieuus  Shares,  Ac. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  TRUSTEES, 

Will  llu.i  tlie  above  Circular  a  safe,  valuable, 
reliable  Guide. 

Hciisrs  SHARP  and  CO. ,  Stock  and  Share  Brokers, 
33  Poultry,  London  (Established  1852). 

Bankers :  London  and  Westminster,  l.oth- 
hury,  E.C. 


Just  published,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s., 

DEFOE’S  HISTORY  OF  THE 

PLAGUE.  A  New  Edition,  with  Histori¬ 
cal  Notes  by  EDWARD  W.  BRAYLKY,  F.8.A., 
with  G.  CRUIKSIl  ANK’S  Illustrations;  to  which 
isadded-SOMK  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  GREAT 
FIRE  IN  LONDON,  1666,  by  Dr  HARVEY, 
with  suitable  woodcuts. 

London:  WILLIAM  TKGG,  Pancras  lane, 
Cbeapside. 


Crown  8vo,  Is. ;  by  post  Is.  Id., 

Dr  kennion’s  observations 

on  the  MINERAL  SPRINGS  of  HARRO¬ 
GATE.  - 

Eighth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by 
ADAM  BE  A  LEY,  M.A.,  M.D.,  CanUb. ; 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  I’bysicians  of 
London. 

Loudon:  J.  and  A.  CHURCHILL.  Harro¬ 
gate:  THOMAS  HOLLINS. 


On  Tuesday,  the2ythin8t.  (One  Shilling.)  No.  141. 

T^HE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for 

J-  SEPTEMBER,  with  Illustratious  by  S.  L. 
Fildes  and  George  du  Maorier. 

CONTENTS : 

Lord  Kilgobbin.  (With  an  Illustration.) 

ChapterXLVIII.— How  Men  in  Office  make 
Love. 

„  XLIX. — A  Cup  of  Tea. 

„  L. — Cross  Purposes. 

„  LI. — Awakenings. 

Hours  in  a  Library.  No.  HI.— Some  Words 
about  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

Fleur  de  Lys :  a  Story  of  the  late  War. 
l.a  Violetta. 

Technical  Education  in  England.  By  W.  T 
Thornton.  /  •  ** 

The  Heart’s  Summer.  By  Joseph  Kuight. 

Oa  the  Character  of  Cleopatra. 

The  Adventures  of  Harry  Richmond.  (With  an 
Illustration.) 

Chapter  XLIX. — The  Princess  Entrapped. 

M  L.— Which  foresliadows  a 

General  Gatherii^. 

„  LI.— We  are  all  in  my  Father’s 

Net. 

SMITH,  ELDER,  and  CO.,  15  W’atcrloo  place. 


rACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE, 

L  No.  I4;i. 

FOR  SEPTEMBER,  price  Is. 

'  CONTENTS  OK  TUB  NUMBER: 

A  Week  in  the  West.  From  a  Vagabond’s 
Note-book.’  Part  If. 

Patty.’  Chapters  XL VII.— LII. 

Acliiiles  ana  Lancelot.’.  By  Horace  M. 
Moule. 

Callimachus.'  A  Sketch. 

Cave-huutlng.’  By  W.  Boyd  Dawkins, 
F.U.S.— Part  III.  The  Caves  of  Yorkshire. 
Reil  Tie.s.’  By  T.  K.  Kebbel. 

Madrigal.’  By  Alice  Horton. 

Edward  Denison.— In  Memorlam.’  By  John 
Richard  Green, 

A  Victim  of  Paris  and  Versailles.’  Part  I. 
Paris. 

MACMILLAN  and  CO.,  London. 


In  a  few  days,  post  8vo,  cloth, 

Hints  on  shore  shooting. 

Including  a  Chapter  on  Skinning  and  Pre- 
sening  Birds.  By  J.  E:  HAKTING,  I'.L  S. 
F.Z.S.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Birds  of  Middlesex,’  etc. 

JOHN  VAN  VOORST,  1  Paternoster  row. 


London :  Printed  by  Ce^LEB  W.  Retwell,  of  mney,  at  his  Printing-office,  16  Little  Pulte&ey  street,  in  the  Parish  of  St  James,  Westminster, 
Au^uit^r^l&Tl^*  Middlesex,  and  Published  by  Georgb  Lapuajm,  9  WeUington  street,  Stranii,  in  the  aforesaid  C’ounty.-SATtBDAY, 


